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SCOTT TALKS #1: First in a series of informal discussions. 


A day 
in the life 


fan 
unusual 


detective. . 


Kent Sakato, 
Lab Director 


“Every day is different, and The number of challenges met valuable to customers who face 


every job is a mystery to be in the course of a year at Scott a particularly knotty mystery. 
solved...sometimes in an hour, Labs is staggering...but it has The wine industry is fortu- 
sometimes it takes weeks. The given Kent and his staff a wide nate Kent decided to become a 
most challenging involve wines exposure to an almost unbeliev- research enologist. Like others 
with something wrong—taste able variety of problems. This in our 50 year history, he serves 
or smell, or an unexplained kind of experience is immensely with enthusiasm, dedication and 


discretion...all virtues of a first 
rate detective. 


cloudiness. It’s fascinating, 
just fascinating?” 

Kent is a thorough, profes- 
sional wine detective with B.S. 
and M.S. degrees in food tech- 
nology and enology from U.C. 
Davis. He was associated with 
two wineries before joining 
Scott Labs over eight years ago. 

“Some months we run over 


" Dear Scott Labs: 
I have a mystery that needs solving. Please call at once. 
I suspect we could make use of a visit by one of your “‘detectives” 
or other such expert. I’d like to discuss 1t first by phone. 
Please send me a free brochure describing laboratory services 
and supplies. Skip the detective stuff...I prefer westerns. 


“ 


3500 tests on wine alone. 52 ee Tile 
We not only solve mysteries, Firm Name 
we verify findings from our ae 
9 
customers labs, we are con Geen 
stantly testing our own prod- 
Telephone Best time to call: 


ucts such as corks and filter 


sheets, doing water tests 2220 Pine View Way, PO. Box 750249 


and certifying winery inven- Petaluma, CA 94975-0249 

tories. It’s a mixed bag. One (707) 765-6666 

of the things we are doing LABORATORIES Telex: 171494 Fax: 707/765-6674 
today is analyses of leach- Supplies, equipment and laboratory services for the wine industry since 1933. 


able metals in filtersheets:” OR CALL OUR REPRESENTATIVES 
N.E. USA ¢e AFTEK INC. CANADA EAST ¢ SCOTT LABS CANADA WEST e SCOTT LABS 


(716) 668-0044 (416) 839-9463 (604) 769-6308 
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Free Run 


New York’s Vinifera Revolution 


Eleanor and Ray Heald 

The vinifera revolution in New York State germinated 25 years 
ago when Dr. Konstantin Frank began growing vinifera vines 
in the Finger Lakes district. However, it only got rolling in the 
early 1980s when winegrowers, of necessity, introduced 
vinifera into their vineyards. 
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Deerfield, IL 60015 
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The revolution hit full-stride with the 1988 crush, when 
Glenora Wine Cellars, on the western shore of Lake Seneca, 
crushed only vinifera grapes for the first time in its 11-year 
history. 

Now Finger Lakes growers must have vinifera in their portfo- 
lio if they intend to stay in business. 

“In the Finger Lakes, the future is in vinifera,’ says Jim 
Gifford, Glenora’s president and winemaker. “The only new 
plantings of wine grapes in the area are vinifera, principally 
Chardonnay and Pinot noir for sparkling wine production.” 

In June 1988, a three-day symposium sponsored by Glenora 
Wine Cellars, Heron Hill Vineyards, Knapp Vineyards, Plane’s 
Cayuga Vineyards, Vinifera Wine Cellars, Wagner Vineyards, 
and Herman J. Wiemer Vineyard attracted the attention of the 
east coast wine press. 

The symposium spotlighted the Finger Lakes vinifera revolu- 
tion with some hard facts: 

1. Between 1980 and 1985, vinifera plantings increased 394%. 
2. There is now a vinifera shortage—Glenora alone bought 
600 tons in 1987. 

The symposium was timed to coincide with the ninth annual 
New York State Wine Dinner, an event staged by Pierce’s 1894 
Restaurant in Elmira Heights, NY. It was a spectacular presen- 
tation of the state’s wines matched expertly with food. 
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The Revolution Sparkles 

The Finger Lakes has always been considered a sparkling 
wine region. In 1950, Gold Seal’s Charles Fournier Blanc de 
Blanc was the only sparkling wine to win a gold medal in the 
California State Fair Wine Competition. Subsequently, no out- 
of-state wines were allowed to enter the competition. 

In the 1970s, Schramsberg and Domaine Chandon emerged 
in California and New York fell behind in the production of 
Methode Champenoise sparkling wine. 

“Sparkling wine is my passion and definitely the key to the 
future in the Finger Lakes,” says Gifford. “We can make great 
Chardonnay and Riesling, but I left Domaine Mumm in Napa 
Valley and returned to the Finger Lakes in spring 1987 to make 
sparkling wine. I produced Chardonnay and Pinot noir at 
Glenora that will form the cuvee for 4,000 cases of world-class 
Brut-style sparkling wine to be released in September 1989. It 
will be labeled ‘New York Champagne’. 

“In the Finger Lakes, the secret to producing European-style 
sparkling wine is malolactic fermentation. It gives the wine 
richness, complexity, and a smooth finish that is absent in a 
wine that does not have the benefit of malolactic.” 

Gifford experimented with ten malolactic bacteria and found 
one to his liking, but like the recipe for Coca-Cola it will re- 
main a proprietary secret. “While at Domaine Mumm, the 
French taught me a lot about marketing,” Gifford says with a 
smile. 

“Finger Lakes Pinot noir belongs in sparkling wine because it 
rarely ripens well enough to produce a good still wine. Willy 
Frank of Vinifera Wine Cellars made an excellent Pinot noir in 
1985—a very good year for table wines. In 1986 and 1987, we 
got rain during harvest, but since Pinot noir for sparkling wine 
is harvested earlier, we got ours in before the rain. It came in 
clean and with good character, more like the Pinot noir I tasted 

Continued on page 42 
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The 
Wine 
Lawyer 


R. Corbin Houchins 


Five Recurring Themes 


Every business has a unique set of op- 
portunities and problems, but over the 
years patterns tend to emerge within an 
industry. 

For wineries, especially new or newly 
expanded ones, some themes seem to 
arise repeatedly. I will describe briefly 
five of these subject areas. I wish that 
five themes constituted an exhaustive 
list of winery legal issues, but in fact you 
are not going to get a comprehensive 
checklist here, only an illustration. 


Distribution 

Your biggest headaches probably come 
from having to get the product to retail 
accounts you cannot serve yourself. 

If you are a million-case/year winery, 
the role of the distributor is pretty easy 
to define—it’s not very different from 
distributing Campbell’s soup or Sugar 
Pops cereal. The winery and the distrib- 
utor will have well-known positions on 
the issues and will probably rely on their 
lawyers in arriving at a written 
agreement. 

If you produce 5,000, 10,000 or 30,000 
cases/year, distribution arrangements 
are much more individual. You need to 
be very clear about your marketing ob- 
jectives in a specific area and about how 
a prospective distributor should imple- 
ment them. You probably won't have 
enough bargaining power to get an ex- 
tensive written agreement, but you 
should at least try to get a countersigned 
confirming letter. 

What should the letter say? It should 
set forth informally as much of the for- 
mal agreement your legal adviser would 
like you to have as the other party will 
tolerate. At the very least, it will mention 
the geographic area of responsibility, 
the terms of payment, a description of 
the product, and the notice required to 
terminate without cause. 

On the subject of notice of termination, 
remember that the winery never gets 
notice. It doesn’t matter if the written 
agreement says the distributor has to 
give you a one-year prior notice in writ- 
ing. In reality, the distributor has termi- 
nated you when he loses interest in your 
brand. Generally you don't discover this 
until your position in the marketplace 
starts deteriorating. 

Watch for the so-called franchise state. 


You may find that the state has written 
an agreement for you, with very un- 
favorable terms relative to discontinuing 
sales to a lackluster distributor. Bills to 
this effect are submitted in state legisla- 
tures every year, and some pass. There 
will be no signs at the airport saying, 
“Warning: Franchise State.” Get legal 
advice before you accept the first order 
from a new market. 

I wish there were a magic formula for 
getting paid. It would be fine to have a 
security interest in all your customer’s 
inventory and receivables, but distribu- 
tors generally will not give you one. Try 
to get an initial credit statement and 
periodic updates. Set a credit limit 
based on capacity to pay, credit history, 
and your assessment of the business 
ethics of the customer. Monitor credit, 
and start communicating at once about 
arrearage. 

Whether or not it is spelled out in the 
confirming letter or contract, the winery 
should be prepared to carry out at least 
three tasks during the term of the distri- 
bution relationship. One is to ship wine. 

The second is to keep two-way commu- 
nication going, keeping the distributor 
informed of events affecting the 
winery’s products and monitoring what 
is happening in the marketplace. 

The third is to provide some marketing 
assistance, both in the form of informa- 
tion about awards and good reviews 
that can be copied and used as point of 
sale material, and in the form of visits. 
There is no substitute for a personal 
presentation by the person whose name 
is on the label, or at least by the person 
responsible for the wine. 

Finally, get to know a distributor before 
you sign on. Would you let your son or 
daughter spend the summer with this 
person? If you don’t know the person 
well enough to answer that, why would 
you entrust him or her with your brand? 


Capital Planning & Financial Documents 

A pro forma profit and loss statement 
shows you your accumulated loss and 
how deep your pockets need to be. It 
does not tell you at what points you are 
going to need major cash infusions. For 
that you need a capital budget. 

Growth requires additional capital. 
The time between production costs and 
payment for wine widens. Require- 
ments for cash are not regular and lin- 
ear, but incremental. Plan your growth, 
and plan your capital needs. 

Almost certainly, your plan will re- 
quire borrowing. You may not be in a 


position to negotiate the terms of loans | 


to any great extent, but you should nev- 
ertheless discuss them with your legal 
adviser. Especially in the area of secu- 
rity interests, you need to make sure 
that any agreements deal consistently 
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with debt limits, encumbrances, net 
worth requirements, etc. You do not 
want to find that giving a supplier a 
security interest in some inventory 
causes your bank loan to be called in. 
Your financial plan may also call for 
granting equity in your business to 
other people, either partners or stock- 
holders. I cannot emphasize too strongly 
how important it is to decide the issues 
of participation in management and 
timing of investor pay-outs before peo- 
ple become investors. Many, many small 
businesses that might have been suc- 
cessful founder on disagreements 
among investors. You need early clarity 
and early written agreements. 


Key Contracts 

There are several key areas in which 
problems can be averted by a written 
contract. 

As with most contracts, the first step in 
drafting a grape purchase contract is 
clarity of objective. If you want an ongo- 
ing relationship with a grower whose 
fruit you like, you will put some bar- 
gaining effort into things like buyer 
renewal options, first refusal rights, and 
possibly long-term purchase commit- 
ments. You may also be able to specify a 
level of involvement in viticultural 
practices. 

In any case, you will want to spell out 
the standards that apply, how they are 
to be measured, and what happens if 
they are not met. The method of deter- 
mining the total price and when it has to 
be paid should also be part of the 
document. (A more extensive discussion 
of grape contracts appears in the 
July/August’88 PW&V.) 

If you hire a winemaker, you have en- 
tered into a personal services agree- 
ment. It should be in writing and should 
cover such questions as whether you 
have exclusive rights to the winemaker’s 
efforts; whether the winemaker is ob- 
liged to make personal appearances to 
promote the wines; whether you may 
use the winemaker’s name and likeness 
in marketing; whether the winemaker 
can make his or her own wine at your 
winery, etc. The point is, it is an impor- 
tant relationship and should be 
described with care. 

Graphic artists are important to winer- 
ies. You are in the business of attracting 
attention to your product on the retail 
shelf. The label is the main package 
dress in our industry, so you want to be 
sure not only that you own the artwork 
outright, but also that you are protected 
against the use of a similar approach by 
the artist that may give a competitor's la- 
bel the same ‘look and feel’ as your own. 

Public relations, advertising, and pro- 
motions frequently involve independent 
contractors. Very often they have a stan- 
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dard agreement. At the very least, such 
agreements usually require an adden- 
dum to specify just what is being pur- 
chased. The primary difficulty is in 
measuring such services—you are not 
buying by the ton or gallon. If there is a 
specific objective to be accomplished, by 
all means state it as a precondition to 
payment. 

Be sure that the agreement specifies 
what costs, if any, you must pay in addi- 
tion to fees for services, and when pay- 
ment is due. It should also state who 
owns the physical property produced 
by the contractor, and who owns the in- 
tellectual property, such as ad copy, slo- 
gans and logos. 

Insurance is a contract. You have to 
manage the risks of industrial accidents, 


premises liability, dram shop liability, 
and product liability. In all these areas 
insurance contracts will probably be an 
important tool. A dram shop liability 
rider covers you against claims by third 
parties injured by someone who drank 
your wine. Be sure it covers you not 
only at your tasting room, but also at 
festivals and off-premises tastings. 

You probably won't be able to afford in- 
surance that covers you fully in all 
areas. Risks must be managed in part 
by good business practices that decrease 
your exposure. In this area, your legal 
adviser should keep you abreast of your 
obligations in developing areas of the 
law. 

For example, no one can say right now 
whether the law requires wineries to 


Groskopf’s COMMITMENT to do whatever it takes to bring you the best wine 
storage and distribution in the industry. 
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address Fetal Alcohol Syndrome or Fe- 
tal Alcohol Effect on their labels. At this 
time, each winery must determine 
whether there is something to commu- 
nicate, what that communication might 
be, and how it should be imparted. 


Trademarks 
The subject of intellectual property 
brings up trademarks. This is an area of 
the law where you can get a great deal of 
protection for relatively little money by 
planning in advance. It is also an area 
where few wineries do that planning, 
and some pay dearly. Don’t neglect it! 
Nothing is more important than your 
right to full commercial exploitation of 
your brand name. 
Continued on page 40 


Groskopf’s EXPERIENCE in interstate consolidation shipments through its CALIFORNIA 
WINE CONNECTION, intrastate shipping programs, and warehouse air freight programs by a staff whose attention to 
detail and efficiency results in first rate service. 
Groskopf’s FLEX/BILITY through various freight forwarders offering L.C.L. and full container movements to most 


foreign ports. 


GROSKOPF WAREHOUSE 


Groskopf’s INNOVATION of asophisticated computerized inventory control and reporting system 
to keep tight controls on the storage and shipping of your wines to most anywhere in the U.S. and 
internationally. 

AT GROSKOPF WAREHOUSE, WE HANDLE YOUR WINES AS IF THEY WERE OUR OWN. 


Call or write to us today. In Calif. call (707) 996-2143 or toll free (800) 221-0229. 
Outside Calif. call toll free (800) 237-1745. - P.O. Box 128, Vineburg, CA 95487. 
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| Wine 
“4 Retailer 


Stan Hock 


In Praise of Diversity 


In recent years, Cabernet Sauvignon 
and Chardonnay have been exalted 
by consumers and wine media alike as 
the King and Queen of California 
viniculture. White Zinfandel, by vir- 
tue of its phenomenal sales perfor- 
mance (8 million cases shipped in 
1987), has assumed the role of Crown 
Prince. 

Industry statistics confirm the 
primacy of this holy trinity among 
California varietal wines. (Like it or 
not, white Zinfandel seems to have 
won de facto varietal status.) In 1987, 
Cabernet Sauvignon (14%), Chardon- 
nay (18%), and White Zinfandel (28%) 
accounted for 60% of California’s 
varietal wine production. By compari- 
son, Pinot Noir (2%), Sauvignon 
Blanc (8%) and White Riesling (3%), 


bee hp | 


three other ‘major’ varieties, totalled 
only 13%. 

The wine market’s narrowing focus 
on Cabernet Sauvignon, Chardon- 
nay, and White Zinfandel has several 
negative effects. It intensifies winery 
competition for these grapes (Zinfan- 
del in the case of white Zinfandel), 
causing grape and wine prices to esca- 
late; it leads to extensive grafting of 
other, currently unfashionable varie- 
ties, thus reducing their acreage and 
confirming their marginal status; 
and it encourages in retailers, 
restaurateurs, and consumers a kind 
of tunnel vision that consigns varieties 
other than the Big Three to the realm 
of the strange, inferior, or passe. 

From the retailer’s point of view—this 
retailer’s at least—it also breeds an eno- 
logic homogeneity that is, to put it 
bluntly, pretty boring. 

Rhone Rangers to the Rescue? 

Fortunately, not all California pro- 
ducers are marching in lockstep to the 
frontrunning beat. A healthy number 
are stubbornly sticking with unfashion- 
able varieties to which they are bound 
by love or foolishness (often the same af- 
fliction), while others are producing 
wines that seem startlingly new and un- 
usual, although they in fact employ vari- 
eties cultivated in Europe since the hey- 
day of the Romans. 


YOUR LABEL... 
as Important as OURS... 
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I am referring in the latter case to what 
easily may become the next phenome- 
non in California winemaking (remem- 
ber, you heard it here first): the produc- 
tion of both red and white wines from 
grape varieties prominent in France's 
Rhone Valley. 


Several of these grapes—notably 
Grenache and Mourvedre (traditionally 
referred to as Mataro in California) — 
have been grown in the Central Valley 
and in certain north coast vineyards for 
decades, but they routinely have been 
dismissed as producing second-rate 
wines suitable only for blending. 

Now a new generation of winemakers 
has discovered the potential of these 
grapes—and others like Viognier, Mar- 
sanne, and Rousanne—to produce high- 
quality varietal and proprietary wines, 
and their pioneering efforts are injecting 
a dose of excitement into an industry 
whose worship of Cabernet Sauvignon 
and Chardonnay has deadened con- 
sumer awareness and appreciation of 
other varieties. 

Winemakers like Bob Lindquist of 
Qupe Wine Cellars in Los Olivos, Ran- 
dall Grahm of Bonny Doon Vineyard in 
Santa Cruz, and Steve Edmunds of 
Edmunds-St. John Winery in Berkeley 
have scoured California’s wine regions 
to find vineyards containing Rhone var- 
ieties, and they are encouraging more 


Tri Transport 
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growers to plant or graft over to them. 
They also are employing traditional 
Rhone Valley vinification techniques 
such as whole berry fermentation and 
are exploring a broad spectrum of 
blending possibilities. 

These producers, along with about 
a dozen others currently producing 
wines from Rhone varieties (new small 
wineries such as Ojai in Ventura County 
and La Jota in Napa, as well as larger, 
established producers of Syrah such 
as Joseph Phelps in Napa Valley and 
McDowell Valley in Mendocino County), 
have formed a loose association, the 
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Complete Filtration Services to meet 
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fruit processing Operations: 
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dual purpose of which is an exchange of 
ideas and the promotion of their wines. 
They refer to themselves informally as 
the Rhone Rangers. 


A Retailer's Influence 

All three of the aforementioned 
winemakers cite Kermit Lynch, a 
retailer/direct importer located in Al- 
bany, CA, as a major influence in their 
decision to seek out and vinify Rhone 
Valley grape varieties. Lynch has im- 
ported and sold the products of many of 
the Rhone’s finest producers since the 
mid-1970’s, and he provided Lindquist, 
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with the molecular structure of 
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Grahm, and Edmunds with their first 
exposure to these rich, spicy, aromatic 
wines. 

In 1979, while Lindquist was working 
at Zaca Mesa Winery in the Santa Ynez 
Valley, he received regular shipments of 
Rhone Valley wines from Lynch's store. 
“IT wondered why no one was making 
wines like that in California,” Lindquist 
recalls. In 1982, Lindquist contacted Es- 
trella River Winery in Paso Robles, 
which had 35 acres of Syrah vines. The 
winery was selling the Syrah wine in 
bulk or blending it into other wines and 
was more than happy to sell part of its 
crop. 

Lindquist made 275 cases of 1982 
Syrah from Estrella grapes using 100% 
whole clusters in the fermentation, a 
technique Lynch had told him was 
widely employed in the Rhone. By 1987, 
he was producing 1,200 cases and had 
developed a small, but ardent following 
for his sappy, spicy Syrah, which 
characteristically has a lovely framboise 
aroma, soft tannins, and a strong dose 
of well-toasted French oak. 

In 1986, Lindquist persuaded the 
owners of the 700-acre Bien Nacido 
Vineyard in Santa Maria to graft 14 
acres of Riesling to Syrah. (He shares 
the crop with Randall Grahm of Bonny 
Doon). The same year, he grafted an 
acre of Chenin Blanc at Los Olivos Vine- 
yard to the Marsanne grape, which in 
the Rhone produces a very fragrant, 
unctuous, richly-flavored white wine. 
Lindquist also grafted a small number 
of vines at Los Olivos to Mourvedre and 
Viognier. 

“IT expect wines made from Rhone 
grape varieties to be the next big wave in 
California/’” says Lindquist, whose 
Syrah production will reach 2,000 cases 
with the 1988 harvest. (He hopes to pro- 
duce about 300 cases of Marsanne in 
1988.) “The grapes crop well, they're 
easy to grow, and they make very in- 
teresting, enjoyable wines.” 


Behold a Flying Cigar 

When Randall Grahm visited the 
Rhone Valley, he found that, “I liked the 
people, and the antiquity of the area 
and the wines piqued my interest.” Act- 
ing on this feeling of kinship with the 
region and its wines, Grahm produced 
a 1982 Vin Rouge that combined Caber- 
net Sauvignon with Grenache; small 
quantities of a 1983 Syrah; and, in 1984, 
the wine that launched the Rhone 
Ranger movement in California: Le 
Cigare Volant (The Flying Cigar). 

A playful allusion to a 1954 
Chateauneuf-du-Pape ordinance pro- 
hibiting alien spacecraft from landing in 
the village’s vineyards (the wine’s label 
is a pencil drawing of a ‘flying cigar’ 
hovering above a placid Chateauneuf 
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vineyard), Le Cigare Volant was a blend 
of 77% Grenache, 18% Syrah, and 5% 
Mourvedre. It was such an unqualified 
success, both from a winemaking and 
marketing standpoint, that Randall 
Grahm decided to radically transform 
Bonny Doon’s vinous agenda. 

The winery’s 25-acre vineyard had 
been planted to Bordeaux and Burgun- 
dian grape varieties: Cabernet Sauvig- 
non, Merlot, Cabernet Franc, Malbec, 
Chardonnay, and Pinot noir. In 1986, 
Grahm began grafting over to Rhone 
varieties. He currently has under culti- 
vation six acres of Syrah, four acres of 
Viognier, three acres of Marsanne, and 
two acres of Rousanne. (Grahm plans 
to produce a Marsanne/Rousanne 
blend.) The remaining ten acres will be 
grafted to these varieties in the next two 
years. 

Grahm buys Grenache grapes from a 
vineyard in Gilroy (Salinas Valley); 
Mourvedre from Oakley in Contra 
Costa County, and Syrah from Bien 
Nacido. In addition to Le Cigare Volant, 
he makes a carbonic maceration 
beaujolais-style Grenache called Clos de 
Gilroy, a bone-dry Mourvedre Vin Gris, 
and even a very sweet Grenache Vin de 
Glacier (ice wine). 

Grahm shares Lindquist’s belief in the 
marketability of California Rhone-style 
wines. “People are really intrigued by 
these varieties,’ Grahm says. “I’m con- 
vinced there will be a good market for 
the wines.” 


A Home for Rhone in Berkeley 

Steve Edmunds began his career in the 
wine business as a San Francisco Bay 
Area retailer. Like Lindquist and 
Grahm, he became a devotee of the 
Rhone wines imported by Kermit 
Lynch. 

In 1985, Edmunds enjoyed a bottle of 
Qupe Syrah at Chez Panisse restaurant 
in Berkeley and resolved that his nascent 
Berkeley winemaking enterprise would 
focus on Rhone Valley grape varieties. 

Edmunds studied the California Grape 
Crush Report and contacted county 
Farm Advisors in an effort to locate 
grapes. He discovered that, in many 
vineyards, Rhone varieties had been 
torn out; in others, the growers were not 
sure exactly what was planted. 

Edmunds’ arduous detective worked 
eventually paid off. He found quality 
Grenache in a vineyard on Spring 
Mountain near St. Helena and in Men- 
docino County; Mourvedre on Mt. 
Veeder in western Napa Valley and in 
vineyards in Livermore and Oakley 
(eastern Alameda and Contra Costa 
counties); and Syrah in vineyards in 
Mendocino and Sonoma. 

He is continuing his search for grapes 
with the hope of eventually producing 


2,000 to 3,000 cases of wine annually, 
both varietals (Mourvedre and Syrah) 
and proprietary blends such as Les 
Cotes Sauvages, a Grenache-based as- 
semblage that in 1986 incorporated 
Syrah and Mourvedre along with small 
amounts of Charbono, Cabernet Franc, 
and Zinfandel. 

Edmunds and John Buechsenstein, 
winemaker at McDowell Valley Vine- 
yards in Mendocino, have been the 
prime movers behind the Rhone Ranger 
movement. As such, they have em- 
braced a significant challenge: introduc- 
ing into a wine region slavishly devoted 
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to Cabernet Sauvignon and Chardon- 
nay a group of unfamiliar wines vini- 
fied from little-known grapes, whose 
personalities derive in part from un- 
usual fermentation techniques and crea- 
tive blending practices. 

Steve Edmunds, like Lindquist and 
Grahm, seems to relish the prospect. 
“I’m the sort of person who, if every- 
body’s doing one thing, I like to do 
something completely different,’ he 
says. “Otherwise, everything seems out 
of balance.” a 
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D.R. Storm, Ph.D, PE. 


Food Surplus and Population Control 

My mother-in-law is forever going to the 
local Senior Citizen center to receive her 
share of U.S. government largesse in the 
form of farm surplus butter, cheese and 
honey. 

Contrary to the instructions on the labels 
that only the very poor and aged may con- 
sume these commodities, our family has been 
known to make an illegal grilled cheese sand- 
wich or two to prevent conspicuous waste of 
granny’s surplus stash. 

While the surplus agricultural product 
giveaway program really does help to aug- 
ment the nutritional status of the needy, I 
cannot help imagining that there may also be 
a deep KGB mole somewhere in the US. 
Dept. of Agriculture (USDA) with the long- 
term mission to eliminate a large segment of 
our valuable senior citizen population. 

The surplus butter with its megaton charge 
of cholesterol is destined to hasten the artert- 
osclerotic process; the honey, with its high 
percentage of dextrose, can probably produce 
cavities in dentures; and the cheese, with its 
ability to produce costiveness in the elderly, 
must be reckoned with as a potentially dis- 
comforting food product. 

Recent wine industry statistics show that 
the U.S. wine surplus of the early 1980's is 
finally dwindling. Why can't the USDA cor- 
ner the balance of the oversupply and distrib- 
ute it on the same basis as it does other sur- 
plus commodities? 

The long-term effects of moderate con- 
sumption of wine ts still being hotly debated, 
but for seniors at least, the spectre of alco- 
hol's reproductive toxicity could be ignored, 
and the dram or so of surplus wine con- 
sumed could provide the digestive and atti- 
tude benefits that moderate wine consumers 
have come to appreciate. 


Geotextiles — 
Understanding Engineered 
Fabrics 


History 

Without a doubt, one of the greatest 
developments of the last two decades in 
the field of drainage and erosion control 
is the emergence of geotextiles in their 


various configurations and combi- 
nations. 

My first exposure to the use of geotex- 
tiles came in observing their application 
for erosion control on steep alpine slopes 
in a Utah ski resort. Jute and other 
fabrics woven from plant materials have, 
of course, been used for many years for 
slope stabilization. 

The technological breakthrough was in 
having a material whose pore size 
(openings) could be controlled and 
whose strength, resilience and tough- 
ness could be maintained for 15 to 20 
years in any environment without need 
for replacement. 

The first commercial operators to em- 
brace geotextiles were landscape con- 
tractors and other recreation-oriented 
land developers (golf courses, ski 
resorts, etc.). 

For example, a fibreglass mat was used 
in 1983 to augment the bonding of sod 
and underlying soil at San Francisco's 
Candlestick Park, home of the 49ers 
professional football team. Everyone 
who attended a game against the 
Chicago Bears was given a glimpse of 
geotextiles when Walter Payton, a 
powerful Chicago running back, un- 
ravelled about five yards of turf and mat 
on a particularly dynamic scamper. The 
perplexed Payton needed assistance 
from the sidelines to extricate his cleats 
from the grips of the mat. 

Geotextile fabrics and mats may not be 
the solution for all problems, as the 
groundskeepers in San Francisco dis- 
covered, but there are some applications 
for which the material is unequalled. 
Wineries should be aware of these uses 
and their limitations. 


Materials and Characteristics 

‘Polyester’ brings to mind men’s suits of 
a decade ago that were inexpensive, 
wash and wear capable, indestructible, 
and ugly. The material was seized upon 
by the fledgling engineered fabrics in- 
dustry since its indestructability is su- 
perior to that of other polymers of the 
same family. 

Polyester has a high melting point, is 
resistant to ultraviolet degradation, is 
not affected by fuel (diesel, etc.), re- 
mains conformable at low temperatures, 
and has superior creep resistance (i.e. it 
maintains its shape under loading). 
Fabrics are offered as woven or 
non-woven. 

Non-woven fabrics have random orien- 
tation of fibers within the fabric while 
woven fabrics are similar to other con- 
ventional textiles in that they have a 
two-directional orientation for the fibers 
and corresponding  two-directional 
strength. The multi-directional, non- 
woven fabric has strength resistance in 
all directions. 
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The method of bonding the fibers 
within the fabric matrix contributes 
much to its strength. There are chemi- 
cal, thermal, and mechanical methods 
to achieve bonding. Each geotextile 
manufacturer has their discrete method 
for bonding, and if you are involved in 
the selection process, study the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each. 


Functions and Uses 

Geotextiles have the ability to: 

a) separate 

b) filter 

c) act as a transport medium 

d) provide tensile reinforcement 

A typical filtration application can be 
found in low-technology waste treat- 
ment systems in the protection of drain 
rock from contamination by sediment 
influx in a leachfield trench. Materials 
traditionally used for drain rock protec- 
tion have been straw and untreated 
building paper (roofing felt without 
bitumastic impregnation). 

Similarly, French drains and so-called 
curtain drains can incorporate geotex- 
tile fabrics into the design to prevent the 
in-migration of soil fines that would 
eventually impair the function of the 
drain. 

Separation applications involve prin- 
cipally the prevention of the migration 
of base and sub-base materials in a road- 
fill which has a low strength when wet. 
A geotextile fabric placed between the 
weak soil and the high strength road 
base can give significantly longer life 
and all-weather utility to a problem 
roadway or winery working area. 

The relatively high, but selective 
permeability of the fabric allows flow of 
water (precipitation) downward to the 
underlying soil, but the fabric retains 
the soil fines without becoming clogged. 
The upward movement of water from 
‘pavement pumping’ or capillary action 
is not restricted, and, as with down- 
ward precipitation, the soil fines are re- 
tained at the fabric interface. 

For example, the net effect of a geotex- 
tile fabric in a composite fill, would be to 
transmit any superimposed load over a 
much larger area, thus reducing the unit 
loading on the soil and foundation ma- 
terial. 

The geotextile fabric can also facilitate 
the movement of water within the 
planes of the fabric. A ‘wicking’ or 
‘siphoning’ action takes place to trans- 
port water through the material with the 
greatest hydraulic conductivity. (In 
general, this would be the fabric in cohe- 
sive soils.) 


Other Super Fabrics 

Pond liners made of flexible, high- 
strength polymers and rubber are fre- 
quently used as a less-expensive alterna- 
tive to concrete or shotcrete linings. In 
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sanitary landfills where leachate reten- 
tion and control are imperative to pro- 
tect underground water supplies, flexi- 
ble membranes are used effectively to 
confine and permanently store the pol- 
lutants in the near-surface environment. 
In the 1960’s, the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co. developed a collapsible rub- 
ber dam that could be installed in a 
channel and used seasonally for water 
retention, but during flood periods 
would collapse by means of a siphon 
system to allow passage of high dis- 


charges over the now flattened rubber 

tube. a 
References 

Your technical library, to which you may 

now add a free publication or two on geotex- 


tiles, will require a new catalog entry to cover 
these magic materials: 

a) “GeoSynthetics Terminology,” IFAI, 345 
Cedar Building, Suite 450, St. Paul, MN 
55101. 

b) “Designing With Geosynthetics,’ IFAI, 
same address as (a). 

c) “GTF Series Fabrics/’ Exxon Chemical 
Co., 2100 Riveredge Parkway, Suite 1025, At- 
lanta, GA 30328 (brochures and samples). 

d) “Drainage Netting,” ATP Corp., PO Box 
689, 7427 Center Road, Rt. 45, Ashtabula, OH 
44004 (samples and brochures). 

e) “Field Manual and Specifications Guide, 
Polyester Geotextile Fabrics,’ Warren’s Terra- 
bond, PO Box 459, Suisun, CA 94585 (man- 
ual and samples). 


David Storm is a consulting civil and sanitary 
engineer, and owner of Winters Winery. 
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Restaurant 


Creates Brand Loyalty 


Diane W. Mayfield 


As the wine market grows increasingly 
competitive, finding new ways to 
attract—and hold—consumers has be- 
come a necessity for most wineries. Do- 
maine Chandon, Napa Valley, CA, has 
succeeded not only by utilizing a tasting 
room to showcase its sparkling wines, 
but by operating a successful restaurant 
as well. 

“Everybody in the wine business is 
looking for ways to expand beyond the 
base of people who are already in- 
terested in wine,” according to Michaela 
Rodeno, Domaine Chandon’s vice- 
president for marketing and communi- 
cations. “Food adds an extra dimension 
that pulls people in who otherwise 
wouldn't go out of their way to visit a 
winery. That’s extremely positive.” 


In the Beginning 

Although it has always been success- 
ful, the Domaine Chandon restaurant 
was originally controversial. When 
Moet-Hennessy began construction of 
its Napa Valley version of Moet & Chan- 
don, there were no plans for a restau- 
rant. An early decision had been made 
to have visitors, but the idea for the res- 
taurant didn’t emerge until about half- 
way through the construction process, 
in mid-1976. 


“At that time,’ Rodeno explains, “the 
only way legally to sell wine for con- 
sumption on the premises was to have a 
bona fide restaurant. It was spelled out 
in the California regulations that ‘bona 
fide’ meant more than soup and salad. 
Because we felt we couldn't afford to 
give expensive sparkling wine away to 
the many anticipated visitors, we 
wanted to sell it; thus, a restaurant be- 
came a necessity. 

“The idea of having a restaurant ap- 
pealed to us because it dovetailed beau- 
tifully with the idea that Americans 
didn’t know what to do with sparkling 
wine other than to serve it at weddings. 
We decided that a restaurant would 
work even better than just tasting the 
wine because it would show people how 
versatile sparkling wine can be. 


“Those two factors—the legal and the 
marketing —came together to produce a 
positive result, and of course Moet has 
dining rooms of its own in France for 
entertaining, so we had a model for a 
restaurant. From the company’s point of 
view, it was all positive. 

“The negatives were twofold. The 
regulations stated that you couldn't get a 
concessionaire to run the restaurant for 
you; you had to run it yourself—which 
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is why hardly anybody in the wine busi- 
ness had a restaurant. If you’re in the 
wine business, you’re normally not a 
restaurateur. 

“When we started planning, we didn’t 
know anything about the restaurant 
business. The second and biggest nega- 
tive was that the Napa County Planning 
Commission got extremely upset with 
us when we came in halfway through 
the project and announced that we 
wanted to put a restaurant in.” 

When Domaine Chandon made this 
announcement in mid-1976, it had al- 
ready come under scrutiny from en- 
vironmentalists in Napa Valley upset 
over the recent (1972) construction of the 
Sterling Vineyards Winery in Calistoga. 
“Any large winery coming in on the 
heels of Sterling was going to be 
watched very carefully,/” Rodeno recalls. 


Overcoming Difficulties 

“We had to do an EIR (Environmental 
Impact Report)—we’'re probably the last 
winery to have done an EIR since 1976 
in the Napa Valley, although that’s start- 
ing up again now.” The planning com- 
mission suspected Domaine Chandon 
of having planned the restaurant all 
along and slipping it in at the last min- 
ute so that they could get their use per- 
mit without a struggle. 

Domaine Chandon argued that a win- 
ery restaurant served a legitimate mar- 
keting function. The commission, how- 
ever, ruled that the winery could not 
have a restaurant unless the property 
was rezoned to PD (Planned De- 
velopment). 

Domaine Chandon finally succeeded 
in getting just enough of its 27/acre win- 
ery site zoned to PD for the visitors’ cen- 
ter and restaurant; the rest remains 
zoned to WR (Watershed). 

“The problem stemmed from the fact 
that the county perceived a winery as an 
agricultural use in an agricultural zone, 
since processing grapes is agricultural, 
and a tasting room is seen as merely a 
minor adjunct to that process,’ Rodeno 
points out. “But a restaurant was 
viewed as a commercial use in an 
agricultural zone. This conflict is occur- 
ring again today as part of the whole 
question of ‘What is a winery?’ ” 

Once permit problems were overcome, 
the fledgling restaurant (built with the 
visitors’ center for $1.5 million, com- 
pared to $5 million for the winery) faced 
other problems. The kitchen was 
squeezed into the lower level of a build- 
ing which had been designed as a small 
banquet kitchen. 

A chef was hired after construction—a 
mistake, management quickly realized. 
Without the input of the chef, the 
kitchen could not be designed to his 
specifications. The original kitchen was 
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never quite adequate. A much more usa- 
ble dining-room-level kitchen was added 
in 1985 at a cost of $750,000. A nearby 
herb garden supplies the restaurant 
year-round. 

The logistics of running a restaurant 
presented the biggest problems. “An en- 
tirely different mindset is needed to run 
a restaurant than to run a winery,’ 
Rodeno reflects. “A winery is run on a 
long-term basis, slowly; there’s harvest, 
fermentation, ageing—the process oc- 
curs over a long period of time. A res- 
taurant is run on a day-to-day basis; it’s 
a much faster-paced operation.” 


Benefits of Having a Restaurant 

The benefits, as Rodeno sees it, come 
on the marketing side. “The restaurant 
provides superb and inexpensive public 
relations,” she states. “Given its mission, 
which is defined as creating customers 
for Chandon sparkling wine, it may not 
always make a profit. If it breaks even, 
or even loses a little, we’re still ahead in 
terms of the marketing results.” 

Daniel Shanks, Domaine Chandon’s 
restaurant manager and maitre d’ since 
1977, agrees: “The restaurant is a strong 
draw. We create a memorable dining ex- 
perience that leaves a good impression 
with visitors. It’s a positive experience 
that visitors take away with them, thus 
creating brand loyalty and long-term 
customers.” 
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Shanks came to Domaine Chandon 
from Silverado. Country Club, Napa, 
CA. By April 1977 he had hired the 
staff, which today consists of 46 wait- 
staff members reporting to him and 35 
to 40 kitchen personnel reporting to 
Chef.Philippe Jeanty from Moet & 
Chandon. Six of the original staff mem- 
bers are still with the restaurant. Dinner 
waitstaff remain for an average of five 
years; lunch waitstaff stay an average of 
three years. 


Waitstaff wine training consists 
primarily of visiting wineries, talking 
with winemakers, and tasting wines. 
Wine literature is available for reading, 
and in-house wine tastings are held. In 
addition, any waitstaff member who 
elects to take a wine course or seminar 
at a nearby college, such as UC Davis, 
and completes the course, has half the 
cost of the course reimbursed by the 
winery. 

There are captains on the floor each 
shift, but no sommelier. “I didn’t want a 
‘wine expert’”” Shanks explains. “With 
all the growth and style changes in our 
industry it would be nearly impossible 
to stay current. I prefer a friendly, open, 
knowledgeable staff. Most waitstaff 
members, and all the captains, are very 
capable of answering questions and 
making suggestions.” 
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A change in California state law in 
1979 (initiated by Domaine Chandon) 
enabled the restaurant to sell wines 
other than its own, thus expanding 
diners’ options to include still wines as 
well as sparkling wines. Today, there 
are two wine lists at the restaurant: a 
‘current’ list and the captain’s list. Both 
focus primarily on Napa Valley wines. 


The current list has about 100 currently 
available selections. This list consists of 
relatively younger wines, although there 
are no Cabernet Sauvignons younger 
than a 1981 or 1982, and no Chardon- 
nays younger than a 1986. For easy iden- 
tification, the current list displays labels 
of the wines. 


The ratio of reds to whites on the cur- 
rent list is about 50/50. Cabernet Sauvig- 
non predominates among reds, with 
some Zinfandel, Merlot, and Pinot Noir; 
whites are mainly Chardonnay, with 
some Sauvignon Blanc and Chenin 
Blanc. Prices range from $17.00 to $26.00 
for Chardonnays, and from $16.00 to 
$28.00 for Cabernet Sauvignons. The 
bottle price is 100% over wholesale. 


The ever-expanding captain’s list 
presently consists of 280 selections. 
About 75% are reds, and most of those 
are Cabernet Sauvignons. The captain’s 
list offers older wines which are gener- 
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ally no longer available to the public, af- 
fording diners an opportunity to taste 
wines that have been properly aged in 
order to experience how wines change 
in the bottle. 

Cabernet Sauvignons are placed on the 
list a minimum of eight years after har- 
vest, and Chardonnays a minimum of 
four years after harvest. Chardonnays 
on the captain’s list run from $23.00 to 
$54.00, and Cabernet Sauvignons from 
$24.00 to $99.00. The higher pricing on 
this list reflects storage costs and availa- 
bility. Shanks buys two cases of each 
wine for the captain’s list, as opposed to 
three to five cases for the current list. 

Both lists are constantly changed. New 
wineries are showcased on the current 
list and additions are made from the cel- 
lar to the captain’s list. This on-going 
process helps to keep the staff familiar 
with the wines and avoids the rut of 
constantly recommended waiter 
‘favorites’. It is also a good solution to the 
waitstaff’s challenge of knowing the 
ever-expanding list of California 
wineries. 

“Often, we hold well-regarded wines 
from the current list to provide a stage 
for newer, smaller wineries without a 
proven track record, but with a quality 
release on the market,” says Shanks. “In 
return, we ensure a good vertical 
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representation on the captain’s list of 
well-aged vintages for the wineries that 
have proven expertise.” 


Bottle Pricing Policy 

The cost of storing wines for future in- 
clusion on the captain's list is offset by 
selling those currently on the list. The 
initial investment has been recouped by 
using what Shanks refers to as a ‘situa- 
tional markup’. Dunn Vineyards Caber- 
net Sauvignon, for instance, is in high 
demand and so can be marked up a lit- 
tle higher, whereas a wine such as a 
Chateau Chevre Merlot, which is less 
well-known, but of excellent quality, 
will have a lower markup. All wines on 
the captain’s list are priced according to 
their purchase date, cost when pur- 
chased, current availability (or lack 
thereof), and demand. 

“IT may price bottles from the second 
case of a given wine higher than those 
from the first case/’ Shanks remarks. 
“They’re like children that I’ve raised— 
I've stored them, inventoried them 
monthly, and aged them carefully, and 
as their numbers get lower, the remain- 
ing bottles grow higher in value. If I 
made them too readily available, they 
might be purchased by someone who 
wouldn't appreciate them as much as 
someone who's willing to pay a little 
more for that special bottle that they per- 
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haps haven't been able to find 
elsewhere.” 

There are three wine storage rooms for 
wines used in the restaurant. These 
rooms are insulated with concrete and 
foam and hold about 250 cases each. 
They hold all reds and whites on the 
current list, and all whites on the cap- 
tain’s list. Over 700 cases of red wines 
on the captain's list are stored in the 
temperature-controlled winery. 

Both lists are presented at dinner, 
when 80% of the wine ordered is still 
wine. Sixty percent of that is ordered off 
the captain’s list. At lunch, 80% of the 
wine ordered is sparkling wine; most of 
the other 20% is ordered off the current 
list, although the availability of the cap- 
tain’s list is always mentioned. Bottle 
prices are in line with entree prices: 
luncheon entrees are $10.00 to $13.00; a 
bottle of Chandon Brut or Blanc de 
Noirs is $13.95. Dinner entrees are 
$19.00 to $28.00. 


Corkage and Wine By-the-Glass 

Two other options exist for enjoying 
wine with a meal at the restaurant. A 
corkage fee of $7.50 is charged for those 
who bring their own bottle, although 
Shanks points out that this is waived in 
cases where the customer shares a rare 
wine with the waitstaff, or in cases 
where a vintner brings in a new release 
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for his guests. 

A second option is to order wine by- 
the-glass. Three wines are customarily 
offered, all reds. (This is in addition to 
Chandon by-the-glass.) The cost of a 5- 


oz pour is % the bottle price as it ap- 
pears on the wine list. Half-portions are 
also available for those who wish to 
compare two or more wines. 

The waitstaff often suggests horizontal 
tastings of several different Cabernet 
Sauvignons from the same vintage in 
order to educate people about stylistic 
differences. For instance, a party might 
sample by-the-glass three different 
Cabernet Sauvignons such as the 1984 
Opus, 1984 Dominus and the 1977 
Joseph Phelps Insignia. Also offered by- 
the-glass are the 1984 St. Francis Merlot 
at $5.00/glass and the 1984 Storybook 
Mountain Vnyds Zinfandel at 
$4.00/glass. 


Virtually everyone orders wine with 
meals at the Domaine Chandon restau- 
rant. The small percentage of those who 
don’t (5% at dinner, 15% at lunch) have 
often just come into the restaurant from 
the visitors’ center terrace, where they 
have enjoyed a glass or two of Chandon, 
or perhaps are on their way to or from 
an afternoon of wine tasting. Because 
the restaurant is located at a winery, the 
suggestion of wine with food is strong. 


POND ODOR? 


Treat it fast with AG 14 
The Natural Wastewater Treatment 
e Eliminate pond odor and scum 
e Attain pond stablilization 
e Spray or sprinkle application 
Heavy-duty AG 14 is a non-toxic, 
non-pathogenic suspension of aerobic 
facultative, oxygen producing life forms 


Here’s how it works: 


Aerobic Pond 


Facultative Pond 


Anaerobic Pond 


grape prcessing equip. centrifugal & piston pumps Noxious digestion gases 


— filtration equipment — chemical & filter sheets from anaerobic metabolism 

— equipment for treatment of - yeasts & enzymes are removed by AG 14 
juices and wines — oenocyanine & other in aerobic layers. This 

— stainless steel tank specialties eliminates odor and scum. 
accessories — bottling equipment 


Natural Oxygen Products 
Gain 2 


CONTACT CRIVELLER COMPANY 
In Canada: 6863 Lundy's Lane, Niagara Falls 1202 E. Tern Rockport, TX 78382 


Phone: (512) 729-5939 


In U.S.A.: P.O. Box'162, Lewiston, N.Y. 14092 
Ph.(416) 357-2930/358-5202 Telex061-5446 
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The table setting at dinner offers fur- 
ther encouragement to order wine. A 
simple centerpiece consisting of a candle 
and a, rosebud in a vase is surrounded 
by settings of only a napkin and a 
champagne: flute—no silverware or 
plates:.(Silverware is brought according 
to what the customer has ordered.) 

The flute not only promotes the idea of 
wine with the meal, but suggests that 
sparkling wine can be enjoyed both be- 
fore and with the meal. Most visitors or- 
der sparkling wine before their meal, 
and many stay with it throughout. The 
wine lists display the labels of all three 
Chandon sparkling wines—Brut, Blanc 
de Noirs, and Reserve—in the front as a 
further incentive. 


Sparkling Wine and Food 

Because Domaine Chandonr’s restau- 
rant is intended to showcase its spar- 
kling wines, Chef Jeanty has designed 
the menu to enhance the use of spar- 
kling wine throughout a _ meal. 
“Whether or not an entree is compatible 
with our sparkling wines depends en- 
tirely on its preparation,” notes Jeanty. 

“For instance, we have offered a cous- 
cous with lobster, shrimp and scallops. 
The dish is prepared with almonds; the 
slight sweetness derived from the 
almonds and the various seafoods is 
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compatible with Chandon Blanc de 
Noirs. Although the wine is finished 
brut, it has slightly lower acidity relative 
to Chandon Brut. A wine with lower 
acidity stands up well to a slightly 
sweeter dish.” 

Other preparations which Jeanty 
recommends as being compatible with 
Chandon sparkling wines are smoked 
salmon with Chandon Reserve and 
duck breast salad (prepared with 
roasted duck breast and hazelnuts) with 
Chandon Brut. 


Successful Public Relations 

Selling an average of two glasses/cus- 
tomer, Domaine Chandon’s restaurant is 
the largest volume restaurant for spar- 
kling wine in the U.S. In March 1988 —a 
moderately busy month for the 
restaurant—120 cases of Chandon spar- 
kling wine were sold, compared to 43 
cases of still wine and 250 by-the-glass 
orders (still wine only). 

The restaurant normally serves 110 
guests at dinner. On fine days, lunch- 
time patrons may be seated on the out- 
door covered terrace, increasing the 
lunchtime serving capacity to 260. Each 
table is generally reset once at lunch; the 
two sittings normally occur about 11:30 
to 12:45 and 1:30 to 2:45. Tables are 
usually used only once at dinner, al- 
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though four or five tables may be reset 
once during especially busy times. 

During the summer (May to October), 
the restaurant serves lunch daily from 
11:30 to 2:30 and dinner Wednesday 
through Sunday starting at 6:00 p.m. 
During the winter (November to April), 
the restaurant is closed Monday and 
Tuesday. Approximately 70,000 peo- 
ple/year are served, and in 1987 the res- 
taurant grossed $2.4 million. 

It takes about $2.25 million annual 
gross for the restaurant to break even. 
Obstacles to making a profit include 
high food costs and the labor-intensive 
effort to maintain high standards. How- 
ever, Rodeno is quick to remind those 
who wonder why the winery supports 
the restaurant that profitability is not its 
raison d'etre; creating sparkling-wine 
customers is. 

“We're a showpiece for the California 
wine industry,’ Shanks comments. 
“With our purchasing power and our 
reasonable pricing policy, we are able to 
show visitors the best of what Napa Val- 
ley has to offer. Our guests have a 
memorable experience they can take 
with them, and we develop loyal con- 
sumers nation-wide.” In terms of en- 
hancing long-range profits, Domaine 
Chandon’s restaurant succeeds very well 
indeed. a 
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& NEWSLETTER 


A Powerful Newsletter Plus An Actual and 
Proven System That Is Guaranteed to 
Increase Profits with Low Cost Marketing 


Barrel Broker 


Francois Freres of Burgundy 
Tonnellerie Taransaud of Cognac 


A combination of strategies, tactics, news, and insights 
designed to give you that important competitive edge. 

A step-by-step method tailored for your offering and 
created to generate solid and constantly growing profits. 
So potent and proven in action that it is guaranteed. First 
year subscription—$195, including bi-monthly 
newsletters, 10 Guerrilla Intelligence Reports, binder. 
Subscription rate after first year—$95. Examine it 30 
days. If not satisfied, return for a complete refund plus 
$5.00—a total of $200 just for trying it! 

Just one idea in one issue can produce enough profits to 
cover a 10-year subscription. It is far more than a 
newsletter; it is a complete marketing system. 


e New barrels of all sizes 
e Tanks 
e Used cooperage 


505 29th Avenue 
San Francisco 
California 94121 


415-751-6306 
415-751-6806 


The Guerrilla Marketing System & Newsletter — 
It's tough to succeed in marketing without it! 


To subscribe or for a free detailed brochure, call or write: 


GUERRILLA MARKETING INTERNATIONAL 
260 Cascade Drive, P. O. Box 1336 
Mill Valley, California 94942 USA 
Toll-free 1-800-621-0851 (ext 140) 
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Wells Shoemaker MD 


Faced with choosing a single bottle to 
carry on their final voyage, most serious 
wine drinkers would select a well-aged 
red wine, dust it off, and march bravely 
forward to their rewards. 

Sadly, red wine makes some people 
feel like they are nearing the end of that 
voyage prematurely. Such individuals 
undoubtedly have committed egregious 
sins in their former lives. While I would 
not presume to interfere with such kar- 
mic comeuppance, the issue of Red 
Wine Headaches (RWH) surfaces fre- 
quently enough in winery tasting rooms 


WHY INNERSTAVE? 


money 


to warrant a discussion in Practical Win- 
ery & Vineyard. 

Much of the medical thought on RWH 
is based upon deduction rather than re- 
search, since the ‘disease’ isn’t rare, ex- 
pensive, or sexually transmitted. Few 
rich people have it. Furthermore, the 
remedy is simply to pour your Sauvig- 
non as ‘blanc’ instead of ‘Cabernet’. 


Resemblance to Migraine 

Sufferers’ subjective accounts of mis- 
ery vary widely enough to make a single 
description of RWH elusive, but a com- 
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mon theme of throbbing headache and 
flushing offers some clues. RWH resem- 
bles a migraine, which is also a poorly 
understood phenomenon. 

Migraines are recurring bouts of se- 
vere, one-sided, pounding headache, 
commonly associated with nausea, that 
last for hours. Doctors believe the pain 
originates from stretched and dilated 
cranial arteries. Most migraine veterans 
have a strong family history of the 
ailment. 

Patients with RWH usually describe 
symmetrical rather than one-sided 
headaches, (frequently they are right be- 
hind the eyes). Although the pain is 
usually not as disabling as with a mi- 
graine, it certainly can ruin an evening 
and a good part of the following 
morning. 

RWH, like migraine, frequently in- 
cludes a queasy, nauseated feeling, but 
fortunately, vomiting isn’t too common. 
Visual disturbances or spots, thought to 
be caused by an early phase of arterial 
constriction, often herald a migraine, 
but this phenomenon is rare with RWH. 

The onset of headache usually follows 
within an hour of consuming red wine. 
The rapidity of its appearance and its 
severity appear somewhat related to the 
provoking ‘dose’ of red wine, but the 
threshold is low. One glass usually. will 
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= Some wineries install INNERSTAVE" to 
re-new barrel flavors 
= Others install INNERSTAVE” to re-juvenate 
flavorless tanks 
m Every winery using INNERSTAVE” is saving 


If you're interested in improving oak flavors in 
your wine and saving 75% of the cost of barrels, 
call INNERSTAVE” (707) 996-8781 
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cause RWH in susceptible individuals. 
White wines, except for bottle fer- 
mented sparkling wines, are rarely im- 
plicated. The most troublesome red 
wines tend to be heavier-bodied, higher 
alcohol wines. Port is notorious. The 
varietal doesn’t seem to make a big 
difference, except in regard to style—a 
Dire Wolf Zin will likely promote more 
pain than a Lamb’s Gambol Gamay. 


Possible Causes 
There are several hypotheses regard- 
ing the cause of RWH: 

1. Alcohol 

2. Allergic reaction 

3. Vaso-active substances produced by 
fermentation affecting the unusually 
sensitive subject. 

Ethanol cannot really be blamed as the 
sole cause of RWH, although ethanol 
does have a dilating effect upon blood 
vessels. Red Wine Headaches begin af- 
ter minor amounts are consumed, while 
sufferers often can tolerate substantial 
quantities of clear distilled spirits with- 
out symptoms. The longer chain alco- 
hols found in some distilled spirits (fusel 
oils) may cause a similar malaise, but 
these are present only in trace amounts 
in wine. 


Allergies? 
In our society, allergies are blamed for 


Es 


- fide allergic 


nearly everything, from April sneezing 
to baby colic to friction with mother-in- 
law. I suspect that an overwhelming 
majority of RWH sufferers tell them- 
selves, “I’m allergic to red wine.” This 
probably isn’t true, but we love simple 
answers. 

The agents possibly contributing to al- 
lergies in red wine include the grapes 
themselves, substances added to the 
wine (such as fining agents), and, con- 
ceivably, substances extracted from bar- 
rels and corks. 

Actually, grapes may be the least aller- 
genic of fruits. Even the most heavily ex- 
tracted concentrates, jams, and juices 
don’t cause true allergic reactions. Oak 
and cork phenolic substances leached 
into wine do have flavors, but no bona 
reactions have been 
documented. 

Fining agents, on the other hand, in- 
clude substances with the definite 
potential to cause allergic reactions. Dr. 
Vince Marinkovich of Stanford Univer- 
sity, in cooperation with UC Davis, 
studied the possible allergic reactions to 
fining agents such as casein, egg white, 
and isinglass. The study used patients 
with well-documented, sometimes vio- 
lent, allergies to cow milk, egg, or fish. 

Test wines were prepared ‘blind’ for 
Dr. Marinkovich and the patients, with 
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Ce ciistom cooperage 
24200 Arnold Drive, Sonoma, CA 95476 (707) 996-8781 
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the concentration of the fining agents 
measured according to Davis’s cus- 
tomary precision. The fining residues in 
wine were measured in fractions of a 
milligram per liter. 

None of the patients displayed any sig- 
nificant reactions, and none developed a 
Red Wine Headache. 

Even though the provocative trials with 
fining agents proved negative, several 
allergists relate anecdotes of individuals 
with red wine reactions whose sym- 
ptoms could be avoided by a prior dose 
of cromolyn, a drug which blocks cer- 
tain food allergy responses. A specific 
culprit was never identified. 

Allergies cannot be totally dismissed, 
but a true allergy would have to be 
regarded as an exceedingly rare cause of 
RWH. 


Products of Fermentation 

The third  category—substances 
produced by microorganisms — holds the 
greatest promise for understanding 
RWH. Some of the most potent phar- 
macologically active substances in the 
world are made by fungi—ergot 
alkaloids from spoiled grain, mushroom 
toxins, antibiotics, and a few hal- 
lucinogens. 

The yeasts in must, naturally, produce 
more than ethanol and CO,. They 
manufacture a wealth of compounds 


concerned about 


Sulfites? 


Now you can measure sulfite levels easily 
and accurately without burettes, reagents 
or special training. Titrets® hand-held, 
disposable titration cells let you do 
“Ripper” tests in less than 

two minutes—the 

simplest method 

available. 

Call or 

write 

for 

details. 


Titrets === 
=< 


— 
CNNMetriee, Pee. oem 


Sulfite test kit determines 
free sulfite. (Sulfur diox- 
ide, SO»), range 10-100 
ppm. 


Rt. 28, 
Calverton, VA 22016 
(703) 788-9026 
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which, in small concentrations, do won- 
derful things for the smell, taste, and 
feel of red wine. They also make amines 
of many descriptions. 

The amines form a frisky family. Take 
the basic elements of a five or six carbon 
ring, some short-side chains, and an 
ammonium group, and you've joined 
the company of adrenalin, serotonin, 
histamine, and tyramine. Piquant 
amines can be found in other fermented 
foods such as aged cheddar. 

Amines in medical dosages can cause 
impressive effects on blood vessels, in- 
cluding headaches, sweating, flushing, 
hypertension, and nausea. Drugs that 
block the enzymatic breakdown of 
amines dramatically accentuate the ef- 
fects of a given dose. Different people 
have different enzymatic endowments. 

Just as some people can’t drink a full 
cup of coffee without climbing the 
walls, a small dose of an amine-rich 
substance may turn a hypersensitive in- 
dividual. into a steaming, crimson 
locomotive with a broken rod thrashing 
in its crankcase. 

Amines tend to be produced more 
readily by the hotter fermentations of 
nutrient-rich musts typical for red wine. 
Conceivably, some of the colorful biolog- 
ical effects of champagne may be related 
to the long and intimate contact of this 
white wine with its yeast. 


Prostaglandin Hypothesis 

Another purely hypothetical consider- 
ation for RWH is the action of 
prostaglandins. These natural sub- 
stances are much more complex chemi- 
cally than amines, but they also have 
tremendously potent effects upon blood 
vessels and smooth muscle systems in 
the body. Prostaglandins love to cause 
pain and may be implicated in the trig- 
gering of migraines. 

Some RWH sufferers have observed 
that by taking a preventive dose of a 
prostaglandin inhibitor, such as aspirin 
or Nuprin® or Advil®, they can consume 
red wine without the fearsome 
penalties. 

Precursors of prostaglandins can be 
found in red wines. Conceivably, RWH 
individuals assemble these molecules 
into vascular terrorists rather quickly af- 
ter ingestion. Certainly, there are sev- 
eral appealing research opportunities 
here. 


Conclusion 

The absence of measurable dimensions 
for headaches and the lack of a compel- 
ling economic motive to investigate a 
problem of no real consequence make it 
unlikely that scientific methods will 
clarify the vagueness of RWH. My 
guess is that amine hypersensitivity is 
the dominant factor, and that genetic 
variation in the amine-metabolizing en- 


zyme systems causes the handicap. 
Happily for individuals with red wine 
sensitivity, white wines are usually 
peacefully cooperative. Diminished 
contact with the skins, cooler and sim- 
pler fermentations, and more extensive 
fining all make white wine a simpler 
beverage and not a bad choice for 
refreshment on the final voyage. . .or for 
a joyous launching of a first voyage. @ 


Dr. Shoemaker is the winemaker at 
Salamandre Wine Cellars in Aptos, CA and 
a practicing pediatrician. His headaches 
primarily involve selling red wine, not in- 
gesting tt. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


Cool Climate Viticulture & Oenology 
Second International Symposium 
Auckland, New Zealand—Jan.11-15, 1988 


365 pages. Topics—Winemaking in the vineyard 
Where to plant? What to plant? Avoiding pests, 
diseases and disorders; canopy management; 
Vigor and canopy management; Making wines 
from Bordeaux reds and Sauvignon Blanc; Assess- 


ing the wine grape harvest and quality 
Winemaking in the cellars: Primary fermenta- 
tion; Malolactic fermentation, stabilization, and 
conservation; Making wines from Chardonnay 
and Pinot noir; Yeast technology; Botrytised 
wines; Wine flavors and aromas; Wine and society. 
Cost: $40US + $3.00 shipping to North 
America.(In California add $2.40 [6% sales tax].) 
To order: Checks or money orders should be 
made and sent to PRACTICAL WINERY VINE- 
YARD, 15 Grande Paseo, San Rafael, CA 94903 


BUCHER 


VASLIN 


GRAPE 
PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT 


KLR Machines, Inc. 
1925-B Francisco Blvd. East 
San Rafael, California 94901 
Phone: (415) 456-4774 
Telex: 380-753 


KLR Machines, Inc. 
47 West Steuben Street 
Bath, New York 14810 
Phone: (607) 776-4193 
Telex: 510-252-1250 
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THE WINE PROFESSIONALS’ BOOK SOURCE 


PRACTICAL WINERY & VINEYARD 


USE THE BOOK ORDER FORM ON THE POSTAGE-PAID ENVELOPE IN THIS ISSUE. 
e Your wine book needs promptly shipped from one source, telephone orders accepted, mastercard and Visa. SATISFACTION 


GUARANTEED! 


e PLUS, FREE BOOKS! We will include a bonus book of our choice FREE for every three books you order. Buy 9 books, get 3 
Bonus books, buy 12 and get 4, etc... 
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Alcohol, Health & Society 


Gene Ford 


Foreword by Thomas B. Tumer. M.D 


The Benefits of Moderate Drinking 
Alcohol, Health & Society 

Gene Ford 

Abundant evidences in medical 
science, sociology and anthropol- 
ogy that alcoholic beverages are 
far more important to our daily 
functioning than we realize. 
320pp—$14.95 Order #6509 


Commonsense Book of Wine 
Leon Adams 

New 4th edition on fundamentals 
of wine and its enjoyment. 
260pp—$7.95 Order #508 


Wines, Their Sensory 
Evaluation 

M.A. Amerine & E.B. Roessler 

The standard and authoritative 
text on the subject. 
250pp—$23.95 


Modern Winemaking 

Phillip Jackisch 

A clear step-by-step guide to wine 
production to maximize quality. 
280pp—$25.00 Order #907 


The Mediterranean Diet 

C & M McConnell 

Very readable and includes good 
research on a delicious, protective 
diet with menus and recipes. 
204pp—$16.95 Order #990 


Winegrowing in Eastern America 
Lucy Morton 

Very comprehensive look at grape- 
growing of hybrids and vinifera in 
eastern U.S. 
$24.95 


Order #511 


Order #923 


Wine Atlas of France 

Hugh Johnson & Hubrecht Duijker 
Very good traveller’s guide and col- 
lection of maps to vineyards. 
280pp—$35.00 Order #997 


Beaujolais: The Complete Guide 
Guy Jacquemont and Paul Mereaud 
Explores the history deep-rooted 
among the vineyards, cellars, and 
chateaux in the little-known Beau- 
jolais region. 


190pp—$29.95 Order #981 


~ KNOWING | 
| AND | 
MakING — 
WINE 


EMILE PEYNAUD 


Knowing & Making Wine 

Emile Peynaud 

A complete survey of winemaking 
techniques, wine appreciation and 
latest scientific developments. How 
to apply results of enological re- 
search to everyday practices and 
solving winemaking problems. 
391pp—$34.95 Order #898 


The Wines of Champagne, 
Burgundy, Eastern & Southern 
France 

John J. Baxevanis 

Comprehensive survey of the geo- 
graphy, history, soils, grape varie- 
ties and wines including the dis- 
tricts: Rhone, Corsica, Provence, 
Languedoc and Roussillon. 

$32.95 Order #CB/JB 


WINE, A Geographic Appreciation 
Harm Jan de Biij 

Looks at wines and winemaking as 
expressions of geographic regions 
in northern and southern hemi- 
spheres. 


239pp—$24.95 Order #781 


Winemaking in California 

R.Teiser & C.Harroun 

A comprehensive & well-researched 
history of wine in California. 
239pp—$24.95 Order #759 


Encyclopedia of the 

Great Wines of Bordeaux 

Michel Dovaz 

A detailed study of the wines and 
vineyards of Bordeaux's crus classes. 
255pp—$49.95 Order #772 


Vine to Wine 

Richard Lyon 

Photographic essay on viticulture 
depicting the natural source from 
grape to wine. 


$9.95 Order #929 


Cognac 

Nicholas Faith 

This book covers the gradual de- 
velopment of Cognac from its be- 
ginning into the center of a world- 
wide trade. 


177pp—$30 Order #982 


The Production of Grapes & Wine 
in Cool Climates 

David Jackson & Danny Shuster 
Concise handbook on geographical 
distribution of the grape, grape- 
growing and winemaking. 
192pp—$39.95 Order #PW-JS 


The Wines of Bordeaux 

and Western France 

John J. Baxevanis 

Provides details on grape varieties 
and characteristics, cultivation, 
maturation, soil composition, 
weather, history of domaines. 
279pp—$31.50 Order #PW-JB 


Commercial Winemaking, 
Processing and Controls 

Richard P. Vine 

Practical methods & technical data 
for operating a small winery. 
400pp—$32.50 Order #712 


Anatomy of the Wine Trade 
Simon Loftus 

Easy-to-read, amusing, enlighten- 
ing conversation with insights frora 
grape to the glass. 
179pp—$15.95 Order #6504 
Vines, Grapes & Wines 

Jancis Robinson 

A comprehensive evaluation of all 
major wine producing areas of the 
world in terms of grape varieties 
and their relationship to climate, 
soil and viticultural practices. 
280pp—$29.95 Order #960 


Champagne 

Tom Stevenson 

Comprehensive evaluation of viticul- 
tural and vinification practices in- 
cluding village-by-village assessment 
of all vineyards and 90 producers. 
416pp—$39.95 Order#947 


Burgundy: The Country, 

The Wines, The People 

Eunice Fried 

An in-depth, personal travelogue 
which gives a real feeling for the 
people of Burgundy and their tra- 
ditions. 


205pp—$17.95 Order #950 
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Rootstocks for Grape-vines 

D.P. Pongracz 

Covers a wide variety of rootstock- 
related topics: reasons for grafting, 
soil adaption, influence on crop 
quality and size, and general am- 
pelography. 
150pp—$16.95 


Table Wines, The 

Technology of Their Production 
M.A. Amerine & Joslyn 

The professional winemaker’s text. 
879pp—$35.00 Order #509 


Methods of Must & 
Wines Analysis 
Amerine & Ough 
Provides technique and data neces- 
sary for winemaking. 
341pp—$75.00 


Order #PW-RG 


Order #732 


A Practical Ampelography, 
Grapevine Identification 

Pierre Galet, translated by Lucie 
Morton. 

All varieties, hybrids, rootstocks, 
etc. 

256pp—$39.95 Order #610 


Great Wine Puzzle Book 

Over 100 challenging cross-word, 
fill-in puzzles on winegrowing 
topics. 
$9.95 


General Viticulture 
A.J. Winkler, Cook, Kliewer & Lider 
The definitive book on grapegrow- 
ing from U.C. Davis. 
780pp—$29.50 


Order #975 


Order #549 


Yquem 

Richard Olney 

Informative text and photos cover- 
ing history, soil, climate, vinifica- 
tion of Chateau Yquem and many 
food suggestions for Yquem. 
165pp—$45.00 Order #961 


Rich, Rare and Red 

Ben Howkins 

Concise history of Port and Port 
trade including soils, climate, spe- 
cies of vines, and viticulture of 
Douro Valley, Portugal. 


159pp—$9.95 Order #985 
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ALEXANDER VALLEY VINEYARDS 


A Personalized 
Marketing Approac 


Ray & Eleanor Heald 


In the early 1960's, Harry and Mar- 
garet Wetzel were looking for a summer 
and weekend retreat away from the con- 
gestion of Los Angeles, CA. Russell 
Green (owner of Simi Winery from 1970 
to 1974), directed them to the Alexander 
Valley and the original homestead of 
Cyrus Alexander, after whom the valley 
in Sonoma County is named. 

In 1962, the Wetzels along with Green 
and his wife B.J. purchased the property 
from Alexander's heirs and the winery 
venture now known as Alexander Valley 
Vineyards (AVV) began. 

The land had been used for cattle graz- 
ing and the buildings on the property 
were in disrepair. Efforts first were 
directed at renovating a rundown Vic- 
torian house. The first vines were 
planted in 1964, and plantings con- 
tinued through 1974 under Dale Goode, 
vineyard manager. 

AVV now totals 125 acres (40 Chardon- 
nay, 35 Cabernet Sauvignon, 15 Merlot, 
10 Chenin blanc, six Johannisberg 
Riesling, and six each of Gewurz- 
traminer, Pinot noir, and Zinfandel), 
supplying grapes for an annual produc- 
tion of 45,000 cases. 

Prior to AVV’s first crush in 1975, 
grapes were sold to E. & J. Gallo Winery, 
Korbel, J. Pedroncelli Winery, and Simi 
Winery. 

The Next Generation 

Harry Wetzel III (Hank) worked in the 
family vineyards during high school. 
He decided to make winemaking a ca- 
reer and graduated from UC Davis in 
1974, with a degree in enology. Plans for 
the family winery, which Hank 
designed and built, were drawn during 
his senior year at Davis and in 1975, 
7,000 cases of Chardonnay, Cabernet 
Sauvignon, and Johannisberg Riesling 
were produced. 

Out-of-state sales were initially han- 
dled by a broker. By 1978, the winery 
was producing more than 10,000 cases 
and needed sales and marketing man- 
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agement. Enter Katie Wetzel (now Katie 
Wetzel Murphy), armed with a UC 
Davis degree and a background in 
agriculture, economics, and business 
management. 

“Hank and I discussed continuing 
sales with a broker and decided we 
didn't really want to sell AVV wines that 
way,” Katie recalls. “We wanted to be 
family-run, growing our own grapes, 
and making estate-bottled wines.” 

To implement this theme in marketing, 
AVV realized it needed to work in- 
house, rather than turning sales man- 
agement over to someone else. Brokering 
was discontinued and Katie became the 
winery’s National Sales Manager. Dur- 
ing her tenure, AVV’s production has 
quadrupled. 


Room for ‘Lesser’ Varieties 

“Although Chardonnay and Cabernet 
Sauvignon are easiest to sell and give 
the greatest profit margin,’ says Katie, 
“we do have several other varieties 
planted. When we started in 1964, few 
modern varietals were planted in Alex- 
ander Valley. 

“There were prunes, pears, walnuts, 
and a number of older Italian grapes 
that you don’t see anymore. We planted 
a large variety of grapes to hedge our 


bet, but luckily, most of it was Cabernet 


Sauvignon and Chardonnay. 

“We haven't changed the vineyard 
varietal composition very much over the 
years because planting grapes is a long- 
term proposition with long-term costs 
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Katie Wetzel Murphy 


and you can’t switch as easily as people 
might think. 

“We have increased our plantings of 
Merlot. We are selling less Chardonnay 
and Cabernet Sauvignon to other 
wineries and using more for our own 
production. We have to work hardest to 
sell Pinot Noir and Chenin Blanc wines, 
but I see great promise for both of these 
varietals. The small amounts of Riesling 
and Gewurztraminer tend to sell them- 
selves and they become a smaller per- 
centage of our production as we increase 
Merlot, Chardonnay, and Cabernet Sau- 
vignon.” 

Katie notes that many wineries have 
decided to drop production of Riesling 
and Gewurztraminer. ‘That makes 
ours one of the few on the market,’ she 
says. “On a good restaurant wine list, 
there should be at least one Gewurz- 
traminer. We have a good one and that 
may be what opens the door for me to 
sell our other wines. 

“Both Riesling and Gewurztraminer 
do well without food in our tasting 
room. Consumers prefer the off-dry 
taste of these wines. | also find that peo- 
ple like them once they get by the label, 
so I promote them by the glass in 
restaurants. We encourage this by giv- 
ing a 5% discount if the restaurant will 
pour them by the glass.” « 

Katie knows that many seafood- 
oriented chain restaurants prefer inex- 
pensive Chardonnays for their by-the- 
glass selections. ‘However, inexpensive 
Chardonnays are not going to be inex- 
pensive anymore,” she argues. “This 
will open up the market for Chenin 
Blanc, Riesling, and Gewurztraminer. 

“Unfortunately, ‘Chardonnay’ has be- 
come a generic term for white wine. We 
all know that a wine labeled ‘Chardon- 
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nay’ can be anything from undrinkable 
to an exquisite example of the variety. I 
think this tremendous range in product 
quality weakens the good name of 
Chardonnay and will eventually give 
high-quality, dry Chenin Blancs an op- 
portunity to get into the market.” — 

Katie attempts to place AVV wines in 
restaurants that offer people new gastro- 
nomical experiences, rather than in 
chain restaurants specializing in ‘famil- 
iar’ food. This is fairly easy to do in cit- 
ies ike New York, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, Miami, Boston, and 
Washington DC, where such innovative, 
customer-oriented establishments 
abound. 


Controlling National Marketing 

As a result of AVV’s growth, Katie 
spends an average of one week/month 
traveling to meet with out-of-state distri- 
butors. This is higher in spring and fall, 
less in summer and winter. 

“In 1982, we formed Winery Associ- 
ates, a national marketing company,’ 
she states. “This was a new approach.” 
Seven wineries—Dry Creek Vineyards, 
J. Pedroncelli Winery, Preston Vine- 
yards, Stevenot Winery, William 
Wheeler Winery, Murphy-Goode, and 
AVV-are involved in this cooperative 
marketing company. A partner, Dave 
Ready, is president. AVV wines have 
been brokered only in California since 
1982. 

Winery Associates was not intended to 
replace the wineries’ individual market- 
ing efforts, but to add an extra level of 
support. “As a company, we are most ef- 
fective when we are all doing business 
with the same distributor/’ Katie em- 
phasizes. “It gives Dave Ready leverage 
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with that distributor, gives the group 
some presence in the market, and allows 
us to do incentive programs together.’ 

The company has four regional 
managers—one each in the midwest, 
Texas, and the pacific northwest, plus 
one person who handles national ac- 
counts. National accounts include TGI 
Fridays, Rusty Pelican, and Red Lobster 
restaurants, as well as airlines, cruise 
ships, and regional chain stores. 

In 1988, AVV projects its sales to be 
35% in California, 50% outside Califor- 
nia, and 15% split between tasting room 
and mail-order sales. In 1982, mail- 
order sales constituted 25% of total 
sales. In 1988, it is only 5% of the total. 

“As production increases, your wine 
becomes more widely available in 
stores,” Katie observes. “Therefore, cus- 
tomers not only can find it close by, but 
considering the discount wine business 
in California, they may be able to find it 
cheaper than the winery price. If you 
want to be an established name, it is best 
to have the product readily available to 
the consumer.” 

Think Small for Big Sales 

“Eight years ago, the average distribu- 
tor had nine wineries in portfolio; today, 
it represents 48 wineries,’ Katie claims. 
“Of course, that is a function of the in- 
creasing number of wineries and the 
decreasing number of distributors. 

“Tt is best for us if the distributor re- 
mains small, with eight to ten salespeo- 
ple. With relatively few exceptions, I 
have the most success with them. These 
distributors do not sell liquor, beer, or 
larger volume wine products. They have 
a vested interest in selling fine wines 
and they make money doing it.” 

Katie prefers wine-only, restaurant- 
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oriented distributors. She believes that if 
a winery does not concentrate on plac- 
ing its wines in restaurants, room for 
growth is very limited because of 
limited shelf space in retail stores. 

“Also, retailers require more help sell- 
ing wine,” Katie affirms. “Many fine 
products need to be hand-sold and 
retailers frequently know little about the 
wines they sell and don’t have the extra 
time to learn. There are many good 
wines available and they don't sell them- 
selves. There are many good retail stores 
that cater to their clients and know what 
they want, especially in California. 

“Restaurateurs, on the other hand, 
consider themselves in a service indus- 
try. They are customer oriented and 
learn about the products they sell so 
they can answer questions and discuss 
them intelligently with their clients. 
There are many good restaurants. If a 
restaurant has wine glasses on the table, 
presents a wine list with the menu, and 
asks if the customer would like wine 
with dinner, a bottle of wine will proba- 
bly be sold. 

“The bottom line is that I have the most 
success when I have a personal relation- 
ship with the people who own the com- 
pany and with their salespeople. Many 
of these people have visited the winery 
for sales orientation. 

“One of the problems I have dealing 
with large corporate distributors is get- 
ting to the person I really need to talk to. 
One week they have a wine division 
and a liquor division; the next week 
they have a retail division and a restau- 
rant division. I can’‘t—nor do I want 
to—keep track of what they’re doing. I 
want somebody I can talk to, someone I 
can sit down with to set goals.” 


Katie schedules regional visits so that 
she can participate in tastings and char- 
ity functions and also maximize time 
spent with salespeople. “They have to 
know me and my products,” she says. 
“When I accomplish this, it really shows 
in sales growth figures. 

“T would rather be on a small restau- 
rant wine list that pours a significant 
portion of wine by-the-glass than on a 
big, prestigious list that may sell only 
one or two cases of each wine/year. Both 
have their place, but the small restaurant 
moves wine and I need to sell wine.” 


Private Labeling 

Katie claims that private labeling is 
profitable for accounts and for the win- 
ery. Unlike some wineries that require a 
300-case order for private labeling, AVV 
began bottling both a red and white ta- 
ble wine for a minimum order of 25 
cases in 1984. Katie believes this helps 
her to get in the door to sell AVV’s 
estate-bottled wines also. 

“We buy these wines in bulk and then 
blend to our specifications and taste,’ 
says Katie. “We might blend in 
filtered press wine from our own 
production. The white blend tends to be 
a French Colombard base with other 
varieties blended in (Chardonnay, Che- 
nin Blanc, or Gewurztraminer). The 
red can be just about anything, depend- 
ing on what we find in the bulk market. 
The taste is more important to us than 
making the same percentage blend each 
time. 

“The private label concept is attractive 
to restaurants because it gives them 
something that is uniquely theirs. It is 
something their competitor doesn’t 
have. At no extra cost, we fit the ac- 
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count’s name or logo on a label we de- 
sign; or the account can print a label of 
its own and send it to us, and we get 
government label approval for it.” 


Enlarging the Base 

AVV’'s efforts to enlarge their distribu- 
tion base focus not on new states, but 
rather on increasing the number of 
secondary markets in the states already 
in the network—e.g., selling in Daven- 
port and Iowa City, as well as in Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Katie likes to do business with im- 
aginative people who are willing to try 
new things. “I think about how wine 
by-the-glass sales have increased in the 
last two years and how much private la- 
bel wine we've sold in that time,’ Katie 
says. “The market does change and we 
need to change with it. 

“Press is very important. We get good, 
regular coverage in wine publications. 
Our focus now is on non-wine publica- 
tions, like lifestyle magazines, that will 
increase consumer awareness. On the 
other hand, you can’t build a brand by 
advertising in newspapers and maga- 
zines. You do that in the marketplace.” 

AVV advertises only in northern Cali- 
fornia wine review publications to at- 
tract tourists to the tasting room. Twice 
a year, 15,000 copies of a winery news- 
letter are mailed. “That gets our name 
out to a lot of people,” Katie claims. 

“One of the most important topics that 
the wine industry hasn’t addressed is 
education. There are many people out 
there who do not drink wine and who 
wont until someone teaches them some- 
thing about it. This needs to be ad- 
dressed; I wish I knew how to do it ef- 
fectively.” ws 
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vertical position. The Pedia-Kreyer DE Filters are 
mobile and compact, with a supply pump, all in 
stainless steel. Ball valves, control panels, and in- 
strumentation are on the same side for easy access 
and utilization. 


e The possibility of changing from one vat to another or to stop filtration for several 
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e Reclamation of virtually all wine filtered. 
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(option: filtration of residual by cartridge.) 
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BURGUNDIAN VITICULTURE: 


Don Biicburn 


“She's as pretty a bride as I could want. 

She’s smart, and she puts up with my worst 
habits. But what sold me on her was her 
willingness to work with me in the vineyard.” 
Dominique Babe, vigneron 


The many organoleptic traits that make up Burgundy wine 
are the result of all the factors described in this series since 
Jan/Feb 1985 —all those and more. Beyond the decisions affect- 
ing the grape’s composition and its vinification are the or- 
ganizational realities of the winery and the surrounding wine 
world. 

It is helpful to understand the structure of a typical domaine, 
its labor practices, and the role of family inheritance in deter- 
mining its nature. Immediately apparent is the importance of 
individual family members. Adult children often work with 
their parents for one or more decades before taking over. They 
must earn their keep, and they must learn to get along with 
family members whose attitudes may be different. 

In some cases, a grower will wish to set up his married child 
and spouse in their own domaine. This usually calls for the 
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separation of a piece of the vineyard holding, which is not al- 
ways feasible given the need to maintain commercial viability. 
Purchase of new land is difficult given the cost of A.O.C. land. 
The high bidders are large corporations wanting to invest taxa- 
ble profits. 

Growers prefer that their children marry someone who will 
bring vineyards into the family, precluding dispersion of the 
land among too many people. More than one young person 
has encountered parental hostility when announcing betrothal 
to a city dweller. 

Some readers may consider these issues far afield from ‘blood 
and guts winemaking’. But consider a grower anticipating the 
need to set up his son, whom he loves but can’t work with. He 
plants a vineyard for him with vigorous, fertile clones to assure 
the rapid development and high yields the son will need to pay 
off his initial debts. Since the fiancee has no vineyards, five 
acres will have to be leased with money that might have gone 
to new barrels for the cellar. 

The Burgundian domaine functions in the context of the 
viticultural community. The grower’s wines compete frater- 
nally with everyone else’s. The government administers the 
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A.O.C. system and collects taxes from wine sales. All these 
structures give form to the realities which determine whether 
a winery thrives or stagnates. 


The Overall Structure of Burgundian Viticulture 

The 7,750 hectares (20,000 acres) of A.O.C. vineyards in Cote 
d’Or are divided among approximately 10,000 owners. In 
many families a husband and wife possess vineyards of their 
own, and may also manage vineyards for a retired parent who 
lives with them. Each of these specific cases requires an indi- 
vidual, annual ‘declaration of harvest’, and constitutes a dis- 
tinct legal ownership. This is why some families officially in- 
clude two or more vineyard owners. 

About 150 companies do business as ‘négociants en vin’ (wine 
shippers). Their legal status is not the same as New World 
‘wineries’, because for Americans the purchase of grapes, bulk 
wine, or bottled wine is simply a matter of accurate labeling. (I 
am referring to law, not wine quality.) 

Some shippers own vineyards and thus have two different 
labels: the prestige ‘estate wines’ and the blended ‘négociant 
wines’. The two must be kept in separate cellars, technically in 
non-adjoining buildings. A road passing between these facili- 
ties is felt to preclude the surreptitious laying of a hose in an al- 
ley or crawl space for fraudulent blending. 

Certain négociants develop an international reputation for 
quality through the purchase of wine exclusively from the best 
growers. Others are more flexible in their wine purchases, and 
rely as much on marketing as on wine quality. 

The relationship between growers and shippers has always 
been stormy. Most domaines sell a portion of their wine in bulk 
soon after harvest. They have a lasting resentment of the trade 
resulting from years when, for market reasons, shippers 
limited their purchases to a minimum. Conversely, négociants 
complain that growers try to dump on them overcropped or 
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poorly-made wines and, when the market is strong, hold out 
for exorbitant bulk prices. 


Historical Background 

The major institutional benefactor of Burgundian viticulture 
historically has been the Catholic Church. The Cistercian or- 
der, a filial of the Benedictines, established a vineyard and 
winery at Vougeot in the 12th century. When the site was 
walled in, it became known as ‘Clos Vougeot’. 

Many proud owners, both ecclesiastic and secular, drew at- 
tention to their holdings with stone enclosures. They were later 
accorded special privileges for those vineyards. These develop- 
ments contributed to the appearance of well-known vineyard 
names such as Montrachet and Chambertin Clos de Béze. Each 
of these ‘crus’ has an individual history, many of which could 
easily inspire a television mini-series. 

In the late 18th century, the leftist fervor of the French Revolu- 
tion ‘dispossessed’ the nobles and the clergy throughout the 
realm. A few surviving nobles, as well as untitled landed gen- 
try and carpetbagger urban bourgeois, took up the mantle of 
vineyard stewardship. Their reign carried Burgundy (and 
France) into the 19th century’s ‘Golden Age of Viticulture’. 
That name refers not so much to great prosperity as to the es- 
tablishment of ‘grand vin’ as an exalted product of French cul- 
ture and a source of French pride. 

Lest achievement and success coincide and persist, fate 
brought on a series of pests—powdery mildew, phylloxera, 
downy mildew, black rot etc.—whose depredations are known 
collectively as the ‘Phylloxera Crisis’. Between 1850 and 1900, 
half of France’s 2.4 million hectares (6 million acres) disap- 
peared and have never been replanted. 

Out of that maelstrom came the process of ‘reconstruction— 
replanting of vinifera onto American rootstocks. Vineyards on 
steep hillsides with poor soil and sites that were otherwise ex- 
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pensive to manage were likely to go fallow if they lacked a loyal 
clientele. 

A 90-year-old grower from a small Céte d’Or village told me 
that in 1910 there were in his town four vineyard owners and 
20 salaried workers. So many men were killed in the First 
World War that growers couldn't find enough vignerons to 
work their vineyards. They were forced to sell off most of their 
holdings, retaining just what they could work themselves. 
Land prices were so low that some of the vineyard workers re- 
turning from the war were able to buy land from their former 
employers. 

By 1930, the same town had an inverse distribution — 20 vine- 
yard owners and only four employees. Sixteen growers did all 
their own field work. We see here how the advent of war 
caused a democratizaton of viticultural Burgundy just as the 
Black Plague had in agrarian Europe in the 14th century. 

These fledgling ‘propriétaires’ sold their wine in bulk to ship- 
pers. But a small number of consumers established the prece- 
dent of dropping by to purchase wine directly from the pro- 
ducer. This forced the grower to learn the entire process 
through bottling, even if he still sold the majority of his wine 
in bulk. 

During the mid-20th century, Frank Schoonmaker and sev- 
eral other pioneer wine importers began to convince Ameri- 
cans that small producers could make wine as good as the 
shippers. Growers such as Trapet, de Vilaine, Gouges, 
Leflaive, and Ramonet Prudhon became known and respected 
wherever French wine was appreciated. Their neighbors ad- 
mired them and sought to emulate their international success. 


Appellation of Origin 

The modern prosperity enjoyed by the French wine industry, 
in Burgundy in particular, was made possible by two major de- 
velopments (among many smaller factors): 1) the affluence of 
western countries and the awakening to wine of Japan and 
other non-wine producing countries, and 2) the advent of Ap- 
pellations of Origin. 

The intent of this French system is to separate ‘grand vin’ from 
‘vins ordinaires’ in order to protect the fine wine producer 
from fraudulent imitators and to assure the consumer of a fine 
product. Quality was the goal, but authenticity became the 
central theme because it could be dealt with more directly. 

Relevant legislation began in 1889 with the definition of wine 
as “the fermented or partially fermented juice of ripe grapes.” 
Six years later, a ‘Service of Frauds’ was created in the Ministry 
of Agriculture, and in 1919 the Fundamental Law of Appella- 
tions of Origin set the course still followed today. 

On a French wine label that says, ‘Appellation d’Origin Con- 
trdlée’, the critical word is not ‘controlled’, but ‘origin’. That is 
where authenticity comes in. 

A 1927 law identified and delineated the first criterion for an 
appellation of origin: the land. It affirmed the quality potential 
of different sites and the character they impart to wine. 

In 1935, litigation was taken out of the hands of local judges 
and given to a new governmental body: the I.N.A.O.—Institut 
National des Appellations d’Origine des Vins et des Eaux de 
Vie. This office oversees the whole system, determining what 
constitutes an A.O.C. and who gets it (or, more accurately, 
where it is). 

A 1953 addition to the system classified vine varieties for each 
of France’s 95 Departments into four categories: 1) prohibited, 
2) tolerated, 3) authorized, and 4) recommended. For Céte 
d’Or, for example, the recommended varieties are: Abourriou, 
Aligote, Auxerrois, Chardonnay, Gamay, Melon, Meunier, 
Pinot Blanc, Pinot Gris, Pinot noir, and Sauvignon (blanc). 
The bold-italic varieties are recommended for A.O.C. vine- 
yards, the others for lesser sites only. (Although A.O.C. wines 
constitute the vast majority of Cte d’Or wines, they make up 
only 15% of France's total.) 

In 1974, new regulations were added to cover pruning, yield, 
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sugar content and aspects of vinification. Several formats for 
handling the tricky issue of yield have been tried, but A.O.C. 
mastery of this factor has yet to occur. 

The most recent development has been the requirement that 
all wines from A.O.C. vineyards be accepted by a tasting panel 
before an appellation is attributed. To bypass the stage of juve- 
nile awkwardness, this should ideally be done after the wines 
are bottled. But shippers don’t want to buy a three-month-old 
wine without knowing if it will get its A.O.C. For this reason, 
the judgment must be made on very young wines, adding to 
the technical difficulty of the appraisal. 

Moreover, Burgundians were more resistant to the whole idea 
of obligatory tasting than were their counterparts elsewhere in 
France. A newspaper editorial in 1978 commented, “Cote d’Or 
produces 300,000 hectoliters (7.8 million gals). Each ‘cuvée’ 
(batch) is about 20 to 25 hl (520 to 650 gals). Is it reasonable to 
envisage tasting 12,000 to 15,000 wines each year? Wine tasting 
is a difficult art. If we have five bottles per sample that will 
require the sacrifice of 75,000 bottles (6,250 cases) on these 
altars.” (Jean Francois Bazin) 


The Family 

The Burgundian winegrowing family is a remarkable unit. A 
thirsty marketplace and associated high prices have brought a 
degree of wealth which may hide the true nature of these peo- 
ple. The grower who 15 years ago drove out to prune his vine- 
yards in an old Renault now drives a Mercedes, but he still 
prunes his vines. He may be Alexis Lichine’s guest at a fancy 
dinner in Paris on Saturday night, but Monday morning finds 
him on his tractor spraying against downy mildew. 

He has seen more bad times than good, and he is riding the 
high wave for all it’s worth. When it crashes, he won't bag it all 
and move to the city. In hard times he had been a familiar sight 
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in Beaune, calling on wine brokers with hat (beret) in hand 
hoping to sell a few barrels of wine. During the 1930's, his fa- 
ther had been forced to do odd jobs to supplement his meagre 
wine income. The vigneron hasn't forgotten these lessons. 

Often as not, his wife is tougher than he is. She raises the 
kids, prepares meals from scratch, and fulfills specific roles in 
the vineyard. In the winter, she ‘pulls the wood’ that her hus- 
band has pruned. She ties down the canes and ties up the 
shoots. She receives retail customers. At harvest, she oversees 
the logistical support that keeps the pickers fed, housed and 
happy. 

If she comes from a viticultural family, she accepts her lot and 
usually feels better about life than most people do. If she 
chooses to work in an office or otherwise fails to participate in 
the physical work, she will not be viewed as ‘one of us’ by her 
female neighbors. Few but remarkable are the women who 
have imposed their own lifestyle without making themselves 
unpopular. 

The children help with the work and often choose to follow in 
their parents’ footsteps. The passing of each generation brings 
a survival crisis for the domaine because the law requires an 
equal distribution of assets. So those children who decide to 
leave viticulture, like those who continue on, become part- 
owners in the vineyards, buildings and equipment. Since it 
would cost an immense sum to buy them out, their siblings of- 
ten serve as their sharecroppers, paying them a fixed amount 
per year, or a percentage of the crop’s value. 


Sometimes one energetic person will go deeply into debt to 
buy out everyone else and keep ownership on a one-couple 
scale. This is now harder than starting a new winery on a 
shoestring in the New World. 

Some families establish a corporation when the children’s 
children become numerous, and the group loses a sense of 
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unity. When the family members are dedicated to wine 
quality—no mean feat for those who live far from Burgundy 
and have families of their own to raise—and when they choose 
from among themselves a capable administrator, the corporate 
structure can enhance fine wine production. 

Recently, while I was browsing at Kermit Lynch Wine Mer- 
chant in California, another customer said to me, “I notice that 
the new generation of vignerons has a lot of guys named Gaec. 
I wonder where that came from.” I told him that the initials 
G.A.E.C. stand for ‘agricultural grouping (association) from 
common (joint) exploitation (operation)’. It is an unincorpo- 
rated family company. 


Labor 

Vignerons typify the old saying that, “If you want something 
done right, do it yourself.” They hire employees grudgingly be- 
cause they don’t like to see money leave the family and because 
the socialist government makes it extremely difficult to fire a 
bad worker. 

Small growers sometimes have one or two people who work 
alongside them and learn to do everything except the paper 
work. A grower may also have a contract with an experienced 
vigneron who agrees to take charge of certain operations in 
specific vineyards (pruning, tying down, and tying up), while 
the owner does everything else (weed control, spraying, har- 
vest, etc.). The contract worker (‘tacheron’) sets his own sched- 
ule for doing the work, and may well have vineyards of his 
own. 

Larger growers and négociants have labor structures much 
like the chateaux of Bordeaux. They have five to ten (or more) 
permanent vineyard workers and a separate crew of cellar 
workers. Since the shippers produce enough different wines 
to be bottling most of the time, they may have a bottling crew 
as well. The turnover of workers is generally quite slow, partly 
because most firms benefit from a high degree of loyalty. 

These days, vineyard crews usually work together as a group 
under a foreman. Some managers complain that this system — 
fails to give the individual worker a sense of pride, because the 
result of his work is mixed in with that of the others. 

An alternative is the older format in which the firm’s vine- 
yards are divided up into units, each of which is the responsi- 
bility of one worker. He functions much as ‘tacheron’ for cer- 
tain operations, while joining the other vignerons for crew 
work in other tasks. 

Another form of the older system is still in use in Bordeaux. 
A husband and wife are hired as a couple and are responsible 
for individual operations on five hectares (12.5 acres). This 
creates a high degree of pride in the worker for his/her 5 ha, 
and allows the foreman to know who to talk to if part of the 
vineyard is in bad shape. 

Another benefit of this system is the ability of the husband 
and wife to schedule their work hours around their family 
lives and to cover for each other when the need arises. Unfor- 
tunately, modern bureaucracy and the forces of standardiza- 
tion frown on this quaint but excellent labor format. Moreover, 
fewer couples now embark on a viticultural career together, at 
least as salaried employees. 


Government Inspectors 

Like their New World counterparts, French winemakers 
dread the inspector's visit. The French use the wonderfully Big 
Brotherish term ‘Contrdéleur’ (“Why didn’t Pierre join us for 
lunch?” “He got controlled ’”) 

The Burgundian has a nasty reputation among the tax in- 
spectors and the Repression of Fraud people. They share with 
consumers the view of the Burgundian as a mysterious charac- 
ter who makes wine through some inscrutable alchemy. I can 
assure you that this reputation is quite accurate. 

Experienced inspectors often hope that records will make 
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arithmetic sense whether or not they reflect reality. On the 
whole, French inspectors are more knowledgeable than those 
in the USA. Many ‘contrdleurs’ have degrees in enology, some 
being from wine families which did not have room for them in 
the operation. 


Prestation Vinique 

There is no equivalent to ‘prestation vinique’ in the USA. This 
is a legal requirement that the winery surrender to the govern- 
ment vinification by-products (lees and pomace) for distillation 
to yield a quantity of alcohol. 

The presumption is that this alcohol will get consumed by 
someone, and the State wants its cut of the take. The grower 
can sell spirits made from his own crop, but only to the extent 
that he buys back what the government has confiscated. Most 
vignerons choose not to bother with it. The State sells the alco- 
hol to the aperitif industry. 

In any case, if the alcohol produced by the distillation of a 
given winery’s pomace and lees is less than the established 
quota (as a percentage of total wine production) the shortfall 
must be made up with wine. 


Technical Support and Education 

Technical support is offered to the winery by several offices. 
The ‘Staton Pour la Protection des Vegetaux’ covers vineyard 
pathology, while the Office National Interprofessionel des Vins 
(ONIVINS) deals with clonal selection and related issues. 

The ‘Station Oenologique’ serves as a link between research 
and practical winemaking. It offers commercial wine analysis 
(for a fee) and advice to the many small growers who do not 
have degrees in enology. This routine consulting keeps the 
enologists in touch with the vigneron’s real needs and makes 
the research more relevant. 

The Station's director, normally a prominent figure in Cote 
d’Or, also teaches enology at the School of Viticulture in 
Beaune. This institution, under the auspices of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, is as multi-dimensional as the ‘Station’. 

‘La Viti’ is a school, an experimentation center, and a commer- 
cial winery. It owns a number of Beaune Premier Cru vine- 
yards, and was the site of production experiments involved in 
the development of the Polygrap design (D-4, D-6, D-8, D-10) 
crusher/stemmer manufactured by Demoisy and very popular 
in the New World. 

The ‘superior’ program at the school is a parallel alternative to 
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the university enology program. The difference is that the 
School of Viticulture requires a double work load combining 
both viticulture and enology. Its major emphasis is a scientific 
rationalization of the craft of winemaking. 

France has three university enology schools: Bordeaux, Di- 
jon, and Reims. The Dijon department has long been in the 
shadow of Bordeaux because it is less influential in its own re- 
gion and because it has lacked the charismatic stars that attract 
money and prestige. However, Dijon’s reputation has improved 
in the last 10 to 15 years and it is drawing more enthusiastic 
students. Their determination should discourage the washed- 
out medical students who routinely clutter up stagnant enol- 
ogy programs. 

The ‘Interprofession’ 

The 20th century has seen a continuation of the long tradition 

of cooperation between growers. Whereas the French admit to 
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having ‘as many political parties as voters’, and whereas some 
wine towns are known for the bad blood that exists between 
neighboring families, any vigneron who isn’t a complete jerk 
can count on the support of his colleagues. 

In most villages, Mutual Aid Associations, whose concept 
dates back to medieval times, have helped many growers 
through difficult periods. If a man is sick, his neighbors share 
the load of pruning his vineyards or take turns spraying and 
tying up. I hope this tradition will resist the steamroller of 
modernization and the corrupting influence of wealth. 

The growers’ associations (Syndicats des Vignerons) serve as 
a format for public discussion between ‘propriétaires’, as a voice 
for their interests among the villages of the ‘Cote’, and in their 
dealings with shippers and the government. 

The “Young Professionals of the Vine” is a less political, more 
social organization whose goal is to foster camaraderie and ex- 
changes of ideas among growers under the age of 40. The 
group's events are open to all ages, but are managed by the 
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young. The “Young Professionals of Wine” is a similar group 
for shippers’ employees, but is less dynamic and altruistic. 


Commercial Structures 

I need not detail here the complex network of importers and 
distributors that transmit Burgundy wines to the consumer. 
Let me simply mention several noteworthy organizations: 

The Paris Concours Agricole in March has a well-attended 
wine competition which is considered by many producers to 
occur too early in the year for the wine to be ready. A competi- 
tion two months later in Macon has more prestige among con- 
sumers and popularity with winegrowers. 

Fewer Burgundians enter wine competitions than do growers 
from less established regions such as Alsace. This reflects a ba- 
sic reality of the French view of medals. Inexpensive wines, the 
type James Bond would never serve to an attractive Russian 
agent, need anything they can get to stand out from the crowd. 
Their producers have little to fear from doing things that are 
undignified and overly commercial. On the other hand, a 
gold medal looks pretty stupid on a $60.00 bottle of wine. This 
is why Vosne Romanée wins fewer medals annually than just 
about any podunk wine town you and I have never heard of. 

La Confrérie des Chevaliers du Tastevin was founded in the 
1930's by a group of shippers and growers hoping to stimulate 
wine sales in the depressed world economy. They bought the 
Chateau de Clos Vougeot—without its surrounding 
vineyards —as a clubhouse and invited people to banquets. 

Over time, they found that the best way to increase interest 
in their wines was to build enthusiasm among wealthy people 
in far-off markets. Currently, they do not encourage people in 
wine commerce to join, because they are concerned that indi- 
vidual commercial interests might take precedence over the 
main topic—Burgundy wine. 

The Hospices de Beaune Wine auction, held on the third Sun- 
day in November, is part of an exciting weekend when growers 
have their first social outing after the harvest. Family and 
friends visit from out of town. The streets are full of people. It 
is better than Christmas. 

The actual auction is mega-hype. Though a reliable barome- 
ter of market prices, it has all the ostentation of Hollywood. 
Growers stand in the audience trying to get a glimpse of the 
wheeler-dealers vying for the right to buy a barrel of wine for 
the price of a car. The vignerons are curious, but they wouldn't 
want to trade places. a 
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ew Identity 


Winona Wendth 


In the winter of 1987, when Gerald 
Pasterick was president of Guild Winer- 
ies and Distilleries, he contacted Ed 
Everett of New World Wines in San 
Francisco, CA, and presented him with 
an intriguing opportunity: 

Guild was holding nearly 100,000 gal- 
lons of wine, 40% of which included 
highly marketable aged reds in their 
newly modernized Ukiah, CA winery. 
The $2.5 million renovation included a 
new crusher, 22-ton capacity tank press, 
and a 40,000 square-foot ageing and bot- 
tling facility. 

Guild recognized the potential of their 
holdings and wanted New World Wines 
to help them realize it. 

First, Everett focused on the most im- 
portant element in wine marketing: 
knowing the exact characteristics of the 
product with which he was working. He 
and associate Paul Novak went to the 
tanks and tasted. Impressed with the 
quality of the older red wines, they de- 
termined that these were an exceptional 
and very appealing element of the in- 
ventory; they found the freshness of the 
white wines and blushes equally ap- 
pealing. 

They recognized that the product 
name ‘Mendocino Vineyards’ which 
suggested rugged nature, history, and 
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the campfire as the moon rises 

over the Mayacamas Mountains. 


romance had great marketing potential: 
John Muir meets Paine Webber. 


New Identity 

With this in mind, New World Wines 
decided to develop a line of wines that 
would include the entire spectrum of 
the Mendocino Vineyards inventory. 
Eventually, there would be seven differ- 
ent products with a marketing plan em- 
phasizing the older, more interesting 
reds. The goal was to attract premium 
wine drinkers looking for a relatively in- 
expensive, readily accessible aged red, a 
wine to drink every day. 

Having repositioned the product's 
identity, Everett then began working 
closely with Guild brand manager 
Pamela Martin, senior vice president 
Ron Dix, and winemaker Mark Gabrielli 
to determine the blends and to develop a 
marketing strategy. 

Believing that the ‘generification’ of 
varietal wines has undermined their 
marketing value and that ‘premium red 
table’ wine no longer means much ei- 
ther, Novak, Everett and Dix created 
high-recognition proprietary names. 
The three Mendocino Vineyards blends 
are Eagle Creek White, Salmon Point 
Blush and Timber Ridge Red. Mendo- 
cino Vineyards also bottles a vintage- 
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dated. Chardonnay, White Zinfandel, 
and Fume Blanc, and a non-vintage 
Cabernet Sauvignon. All seven wines 
are in the ‘fighting varietal’ price range 
($4.79 to $5.99/750mL). 

As the product line took shape, 
Everett's creative group and Guild man- 
agement further refined the identity 
they wanted for Mendocino Vineyards: 
a healthy, natural life surrounded by 
breathtaking landscape (clean air, clean 
water, and lots of wildlife) blended with 
a bit of California’s romantic and rugged 
lumberjack community and its more re- 
cent artist colony ambiance. 


New Package 

Acting as art director, Everett con- 
tracted with artist Dan Gilbert to exe- 
cute plans for Mendocino’s new label, 
which was intended to appeal to con- 
temporary consumers. The result is a 
clean, windowed, gold-embossed piece 
that combines rusticity with elegance. 
Gilbert’s color artwork, a mock- 
woodcut of three different Mendocino 
nature scenes, is rustic and countrified 
in its initial impression but rather so- 
phisticated graphically. Each _black- 
framed window includes a pictorial ele- 
ment that reaches out into the cream- 
colored label. 

On the blush wine label, carefully cho- 


sen color positioned at the horizon line 
of the illustration matches the color of 
the wine, pulling the consumer’s eye 
‘into’ the bottle. The effect is similar on 
the Cabernet Sauvignon and Timber 
Ridge Red labels, although not quite so 
dramatic. 

Large, rustic, gold-embossed and 
black-shadowed lettering dominates the 
labels, arching over the top of the illus- 
trations and expanding beyond the thin 
rule that outlines the pieces about ¥- 
inch from the label's edge. 

The total graphic effect of the labels is 
what New World Wines and Guild were 
looking for: A feeling of expansive- 
ness—Mendocino’ moves out of the label 
toward the consumer—along with a 
graphic pull back into the product. The 
package evokes the positive attributes of 
a simple life, while its light, open, and 
clean design elements appeal to the so- 
phistication and humor of the prospec- 
tive buyer who is told on the back label 
to drink Timber Ridge Red with wild 
boar or wood duck and cabernet with 
saddle of elk. 

Although the initial bottling was 
10,000 cases, another 30,000 cases were 
shipped in July. Everett expects to ship 
nearly 70,000 cases in the first 12 
months. The packaging seems to be 
effective. 


Your customers will get more 


from your wine if 
you take more out of it. 


That's why you should take a close look at Kenite* 


diatomite filteraid. 


In every step of wine production, from crushing and pres- 
sing to fermentation to storing, aging and finishing, Kenite 
eliminates unwanted particles and residue, giving wines 


sparkling clarity. 


Inorganic Specialties. 


To learn more, write: Inorganic Specialties Division, 
Witco Corporation, 520 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 


10022-4236. 
Or call 212-605-3644. 


Witeo 


In addition, our technical experts have shown customers 
how a change in equipment or procedures will dramatically 
improve flow rates and clarity, while cutting filteraid costs. 

And you can count on fast, reliable delivery from our two 
plants in Grant County, Washington. 
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Growing Success 

Guild will adjust bottling to reflect 
Everett’s assumption that the demand 
for red wines is growing. ‘Early indica- 
tions are proving to be true,” reports No- 
vak on projected sales. “One Connecti- 
cut distributor requested that 315 out of 
750 cases be red.” 

Although initial successes have been in 
the eastern United States, the success of 
Mendocino’s red wines is also evidenced 
in the midwest, especially by good sales 
in Omaha, Nebraska, noted for its steak 
houses. 

Actually, Everett sees the rest of Men- 
docino’s line as a potential vehicle bring- 
ing light wine drinkers to appreciate the 
interesting complexities of Timber Ridge 
Red, whose average vintage is 1982. 

So far, New World Wines has reason to 
believe that Mendocino Vineyards’ new 
market position and their supporting 
packaging is working. This success, 
Everett believes, stems from designing a 
package that accurately reflects the 
products’ unique qualities and the 
winery’s particular ambiance. 

“The label should further the wine's 
image, not attempt to create it,’ says No- 
vak. This cannot be done, he adds, 
without everyone who is part of the 
decision-making and production proc- 
ess working closely together. a 


Europress 


e Stainless steel membrane press 

e 1800, 2200, 2600, 3000, 4000, 
5000, 8000, 12,000 liters 

e Fully automatic control 

¢ Central feed in 


BRAUD 


Grape Harvesters 
Type 524 Pulled Model 
Type 2714 Self Propelled 


e Turn Ke 
Operations 


Grape—pomace Gondolas 
Destemmer—Crushers 
Must, Juice, W/ine Pumps 
SS-Tanks, Fittings, Valves 
Filters © Steam Generators 
SO, Doser ® Tank Cleaners 


¢ Bottling Equipment 
For more information call or write: 


EURO-MACHINES 


vineyard and winery equipment 


P.O. Box 843 
Culpeper, VA 22701 
Phone (703) 825-5700 
Fax (703) 825-5789 


6 DAN DRUMMOND’S 
A 


A’ && MOBILE 
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The wine industry’s original portable bottling service 
operating since 1979, proudly announces a new service. 
We can now back label your wine with our newly in- 
stalled Label-aire pressure sensitive label machine. 


FILL FILL FILL 
For $1.25/case we will CORK or CORK or CORK your wine. 
SPIN SPIN 
LABEL 


For an additional 10¢/case we will add your pressure sensitive 
back label. 


The Mobile Wine Line, owned and operated by Dan & Eva 
Drummond, has bottled over 2 million cases of wine. We 
guarantee sterility. Let our experience work for you. 


Our motto: QUALITY. 
Mobile Wine Line 


9601 Robson Road 
Galt, CA 95632 Phone: (209) 745-2871 
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-PREMIUM FRUIT WINES 


New Approach 


& 
Packaging 


Joe Tarantino 


Bargetto Winery (Soquel, CA) is en- 
gaged in an unusual and daring cam- 
paign designed to enhance both the sta- 
tus and quality of fruit wines. Aided by 
progressive winemaking techniques, in- 
formative packaging and upscale pric- 
ing, Bargetto is hoping to reverse the 


Wine in Cooking 
Patricia M. Ballard 


People in the wine industry under- 
stand that wine is a food, but for some 
strange reason, consumers are reluctant 
to accept this fact. The most common 
culinary faux paus is cooking with wine 
you won't drink. The truth of the matter 
is that people still are cooking with bad 
wines, a fact I never will understand. 

To take this a step further, let’s pretend 
you are going to prepare a special din- 
ner for your family and a few guests. 
Would you deliberately purchase a piece 
of rancid meat for this dinner? Of 
course not. You will buy the very best 
cut you can find, just as you will look for 
the freshest, best quality vegetables 
available. 


negative image that has plagued fruit 
wines and, to a lesser extent, the Bar- 
getto winery since the 1970's. 

Doing virtually no advertising, the 
winery gained a large following for fruit 
wines during the 1960's and 70’s under 
the direction of the late Larry Bargetto. 


Most recipes call for an average of a 
cup of wine, some as little as two to 
three tablespoons. On the whole, most 
recipes do not require so much wine 
that the expense should deter one from 
using the very best. 

It’s logical to look at wine as an ingre- 
dient, and that leads me to the use of 
fruit wines in food. Everyone recog- 
nizes the flavors of apricots, raspberries, 
plums, pomegranates and olallieberries. 

It’s easy to imagine the flavors 
produced by a lovely pork roast slowly 
simmered in apricot wine or by succu- 
lent cornish hens stuffed with a mixture 
containing dried apricots and basted 
with apricot wine. A leg of lamb mari- 
nated and sauced with pomegranate 
wine will win you many compliments. 
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At one point, Bargetto offered 12 differ- 
ent fruit wines, which amounted to 30% 
of the winery’s production. This back- 
fired in the 1980’s, however, when the 
winery tried to re-establish itself as a 
premium grape wine producer, because 
consumers associated Bargetto with 
Plum wine, not Cabernet Sauvignon. 

Today, Bargetto’s yearly fruit wine 
production is about 7,000 cases, 28% of 
total production. The line has been 
reduced to the four most popular 
bottlings: olallieberry, raspberry, apricot 
and pomegranate. Bargetto also makes 
1,000 cases annually of honey Mead. 

Premium wine production totals 
23,000 cases annually. Bargetto wines 
are distributed in seven, primarily west- 
ern, states. Continuing the trend of re- 
cent years, the winery has trimmed 
varietal offerings and has purchased 
premium grapes from high-visibility 
vineyards, such as the St. Regis Vine- 
yard in Napa Valley for Cabernet Sau- 
vignon and the Madonna Vineyard in 
the Carneros district for Pinot Noir. Bar- 
getto also produces Gewurztraminer 
and white Zinfandel. 

Despite the restructuring, Bargetto is 
still fighting the past. “The success of 
our early fruit wines created a stigma,” 
explains Martin Bargetto. “People ask, 
‘Can you be a serious varietal wine pro- 
ducer when you are a fruit wine pro- 
ducer?’ We say, yes, because the quality 
of our wines, across the board, has re- 
cently been so consistent. Our 1981 
“Dedication” Cabernet Sauvignon [St. 
Regis Vineyard] turned a lot of people 
around.” 


New Packaging 

Bargetto has revamped both its pack- 
aging and terminology, which Martin 
feels have been two roadblocks to the ac- 
ceptance of fruit wines. “One of the 
things that impeded the growth of fruit 


For more than twenty years I have had 
the pleasure of creating new dishes with 
the fine pure fruit wines of Bargetto 
Winery. I emphasize ‘pure fruit’ because 
there are products that are apple or 
pear-based with various flavors added. 
It is just as important to use fine fruit 
wines as it is to use fine grape wine. 

If you want to hear ‘ohs and ahs’, serve 
roasted chicken with a raspberry glaze. 
The moment you see and smell this 
dish, you know it will be delicious. 
Also, it’s the easiest chicken dish to pre- 
pare, but the most elegant to serve. 
Roast Chicken with Raspberry Glaze 
2-3 Ib. broiler-fryer chicken, halved 
1t salt 
¥% t pepper 
% cup butter, melted 
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wines in general was the term ‘fruit 
wine’, which carries mixed connota- 
tions,” he says. “Fruit wines have been 
linked to a category of flavored 
products, the special-natural category, 
which weren't of high quality and wer- 
ent really wine.” 

Bargetto prefers the term ‘dessert-style 
wine’ when referring to fruit wines. “T 
feel there is a niche for this product,’ he 
says. ‘For example, because of its high 
acid content, our raspberry is an excel- 
lent match with chocolate-based des- 
serts. I think the berry wines go better 
with sweeter desserts because the acid is 
able to cut through the sugar. 

“With most Rieslings, it is like pouring 
sugar on sugar when you have a TA of 
1.0 or 1.1 at the highest, regardless of 
residual sugar content. The berry wines 
average 1.4 TA with a RS of 10%. 

“To enhance the wines’ premium im- 
age, we use the California hock shape 
bottle, which transmits the image of an 
elegant sweet wine, a la Germany. It al- 
ludes to a gourmet, specialty dessert 
product.” 

In 1987, the once nondescript bottle la- 
bel was changed to a large, glossy for- 
mat, with two side panels. The left 
panel provides a brief history of the win- 
ery. The right gives the 100% pure fruit 
wine contents, with serving suggestions 
and a recommendation that the wine be 
consumed within six months. 


The new packaging is meant to dispel 
misconceptions about fruit wine and to 
educate consumers. “Most people think 
fruit wines are fortified or a sugary, con- 
centrated product,” says Martin. “J still, 
on occassion, receive letters from people 
that say, ‘We put down a bottle of your 
peach wine 10 years ago and we want to 
know if it’s good to drink now’ ” 

Indeed, fruit wines often have been 
placed next to fortified wines on the re- 


1-80z jar raspberry jelly 
% cup raspberry wine 
grated rind of one lemon 

Heat oven to 400°F. Sprinkle chicken 
with salt and pepper. In a large baking 
pan arrange chicken, skin side up, ina 
single layer. Brush chicken with melted 
butter. Bake, basting often, about 35 to 
40 minutes or until chicken is fork 
tender. 

While chicken is baking, make rasp- 
berry glaze. Whisk raspberry jelly, wine 
and lemon peel in saucepan and cook 
over low heat about 10 minutes or until 
thick. Spoon half the glaze over chicken 
and bake 5 minutes. Spoon remaining 
glaze over chicken and baste additional 
5 minutes. Serves four hearty appetites. 
No substitute for the raspberry wine! 
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tail shelf. “I'd like to see them on the 
late-harvest Riesling shelf,” says Martin. 
“T think they can stand right next to 
them, no problem.” 

Improving placement is part of the 
campaign, according to Bargetto. “I’ve 
come to the conclusion that there is a 
stigma at the second tier. There is a 
negativity in the heads of retail buyers. 
The consumer is more open-minded 
than many retailers think. Retailers too 
often tell consumers what to drink in- 
stead of asking what they want to 
drink.” 

In June, 1987 Bargetto successfully im- 
plemented a nearly 15% price increase, 


from $6.00 to $7.00/750mL. According to 
Martin, sales remained firm. 

“We moved away from the lower- 
priced products as a strategy and a ne- 
cessity,” says Martin. “The strategy is 
that we think our wines are different 
and of a higher quality. The necessity is 
to position them in the special item cate- 
gory in which they belong.” 

Bargetto maintains that, from a mar- 
keting perspective, fruit wines have 
universal recognition. They benefit 
from the fact that fruits, such as raspber- 
ries and apricots, are more familiar than 
names of premium grapes, such as 
Gewurztraminer and Sauvignon Blanc. 


Twice As Good ... 
At 1/3 The Price! 


“BY FAR, THE BEST VINE TIE IN 
T. HE B US IN. ESS!’ LE SE lay ie ee NY 


Won't girdle « Goes up fast * Adjusts 
instantly * No tools or cutting * Pre- 
cut to any length « Weatherproof ¢ 
Lasts for years ¢ Holds fruit without 
slipping * Available in green, yellow 
or white 


REMARKABLY LOW IN COST! 


FREE SAMPLES 
ON REQUEST 


Supenties 


MAKE OTHER TIES OBSOLETE! 


Rig Sug >U DIS eUD iS bud Sud pad wEaSUgaT 4 


-TYZ-ALL PLASTICS, INC. 


240 GLEN HEAD ROAD 
GLEN HEAD, NY 11545 


800-645-6334 * 516-676-2470 
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“Being fairly low in alcohol, very flavor- 
ful and a little sweet, fruit wines seem 
to be a more logical introduction to wine 
than, say, a barrel-fermented, bone-dry 
Chardonnay.” 


Selling to Restaurants 

Since premium wine is consumed in 
restaurants, the winery has also ap- 
pealed to that market. But in an unusual 
move, Bargetto approaches the chef, in- 
stead of the sommelier or wine buyer. 
“That's been refreshing on the psycho- 
logical level,” says Martin. 

“Most chefs don’t see the wine people, 
and when I offer them the fruit wine 
and explain its potential in cooking, it 
gets their creative juices flowing. We're 
giving them an opportunity to use their 
talent, and they get enthusiastic.” 

One example is Dan Gilbert, sous chef 
at Chaminade Whitney, a Santa Cruz 
corporate resort, who has utilized Bar- 
getto fruit wines to create Olallieberry 
Sorbet, Mint-Apricot sauce for lamb or 
veal, and Cranberry sauce with Rasp- 
berry wine for use on roast turkey. “The 
fruit wine flavors are unique, very rich, 
and complimentary to other ingredients 
in my recipes,” says Gilbert. 

Bargetto emphasizes the fact that the 
fruit is processed in much the same way 
as are the high quality grapes used for 
premium varietal wines. 


Looking Good. 


Your favorite wine. You recognize the label. It is as clean and un- 
scathed as when it traveled from the labeler to the carton. The bottle 
of wine in a carton can travel up to 3,000 miles. That’s rough 


“We treat our fruit wines the same as 
we would a $20.00 bottle of Cabernet 
Sauvignon,” says winemaker Paul 
Wofford, who joined Bargetto in 1986 
after leaving Martin Ray Winery 
(Saratoga, CA). “We're a small producer 
with the ability and desire to make sure 
that each and every bottle of our fruit 
wines goes out with the highest quality 
possible.” 

Bargetto purchases its fruit almost ex- 
clusively from central California 
growers, at prices rivaling those paid for 
grapes. Raspberries, for example, cost 
approximately $1,250/ton; olallieberries 
are $1,100/ton. Bargetto, like other fruit 
wine producers, is competing for qual- 
ity fruit at the lowest cost with 
producers of jams and jellies, as well as 


' with the fresh fruit retail market. 


Unlike some producers who buy con- 
centrate, Bargetto makes its wines from 
fresh whole fruit. After harvest, the 
olallieberries, raspberries and apricots 
are frozen whole in 55-gal drums. In the 
spring, the drums are delivered to the 
winery where the fruit thaws for three 
to seven days. The pomegranate fruit ar- 
rives as fresh juice. 


“What I’m looking for is a remem- 
brance of what the fresh fruit is really 
like in aroma and flavor,’ says Wofford. 
“What I have found the consumer likes 
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the best, and what I like, is to match the 
residual sugar to the fresh fruit coun- 
terpart.” 


Uniqueness of Berry Wines 

Two factors contribute to the unique- 
ness of fruit wines. First, there is the ex- 
treme difference in acidity and pH. For 
example, raspberry arrives with a 1.97 
acid and 2.8 pH. The finished wine is 
about 1.77 TA, 3.3 pH and 9 to 10% RS. 
This makes for a much richer, yet 
crisper, dessert-style wine. 

Water is the second factor. Before bot- 
tling, beet sugar and some water is ad- 
ded to the wine. “Normally we use un- 
der 5% water by volume, substantially 
less than other producers add,” notes 
Wofford. “At first, the thought of adding 
water was foreign to me, since I had 
never made fruit wine prior to joining 
Bargetto, but it makes a better wine. Wa- 
ter cuts through the acid and brings the 
pH up a bit. We end up with between 
9.5 and 10% alcohol in the final product. 

“The freezing action has the effect of 
breaking the cells within the raspberries 
and olallieberries, so we do not crush or 
run them through a de-stemmer. We 
simply pump them into a stainless fer- 
menter and add a little bit of beet sugar, 
in sucrose form, to the must. We eventu- 
ally take it up to hit the 12+ alcohol 
range. The fruit comes in at about 9° 


The Quintessence 


of Quality 


riding for a delicate label. Gordon Graphics has 
ULTRA-COTE* label finishing (available in 

gloss, semi-gloss or matte finish) that will resist Il 
the scuffing a label receives before it reaches 
your customers. At Gordon Graphics we are 
prepared to deliver your labels—looking 
good. Call us about your labeling needs. 
(415) 883-0455. 


& GORDON GRAPHICS 


15 Digital Drive ¢ Ignacio, CA 94947 


RAMONDIN 


Tin-lead and poly-laminated capsules 


Gordon Lindstrom 


RAMONDIN USA, INC. 
3266 Villa Lane PO. Box 2266 : Napa, CA 94558 
(707) 944-CAPS, 944-2277 
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Brix, so we are adding 12 to 13% sugar 
over the existing 9%, to get the alcohol 
level up. Our goal is about 9% RS. 

“The fruit is typically fermented in the 
high 60’s to low 70’s. We pump over, de- 
pending on color extraction progress, 
from once every three days to weekly 
during fermentation. We pump from 
the bottom over the cap to moisten the 
cap and get color, flavor extraction and 
uniform fermentation. 

“T think we are getting more flavor ex- 
traction because of our handling 
methods—because we use whole fruit, 
pump over, and, in pumping over, per- 
mit some aeration. After fermentation, 
we press with our two plate presses, us- 
ing rice hulls as a press aid. 


Apricot Wine 

“Tt broadens the perception of what the 
wine is all about,’ says Wofford. “You 
get a greater benefit, for example, from 
the addition of apricot wine to your tur- 
key glaze or stuffing—which I highly 
recommend—than from the addition of 
Chardonnay. 

“Unlike the berry fruits, which process 
and filter easily, apricot has been a par- 
ticular challenge. Apricot is the hardest 
wine I’ve ever had to make. We have 
fining, filtration and settling problems. 
Apricots have lots of pectic enzymes. 
Primary lees loss is about 30% of 
production, so you do nothing but rack 
and settle. 

“Apricot pH is usually 4.3 to 4.5. In- 
terestingly, the sheer viscosity of the 
fruit eats up SO, and the volatile acidity 
shoots up, but the flavor of the apricot is 
sO overpowering that you can’t detect 
any VA. 

“We receive the apricots whole, but 
sliced to open the fruit. After thawing 
we use five-inch lines to get the fruit 
with pits and skins into a fermentation 
tank. We do a little acidulation, by ad- 
ding some citric acid, to cut down on 
browning and firm up the pH a little bit. 
We press about half way through fer- 
mentation and remove skins and pits 
from contact with the free run must. If 
we can get 60% to 70% recovery rate, 
we're doing real good.” 

Filtration is a slow process. “We have 
experimented with filter aids in our DE 
filtration,’ says Wofford, ‘but mostly its 
a long process to clean that stuff up. The 
viscosity and density is such that we'll 
get a sugar hydrometer reading of 8, yet 
no RS in the wine. We add PVPP and 
gelatin to remove any further browning, 
so that we end up with a lovely golden 
color. We do a sterile filtration with an 
EK pad and go on into bottling.” 


Pomegranate Wine 

Pomegranate is far less difficult, since 
it arrives as processed juice. “The fruit 
is run through a crushing machine 


similar to a grape crusher,” says 
Wofford. “The grower, who processes, 
removes as much of the inner lining and 
hull as possible. The integrity of the 
juice is such that it doesn’t suffer or de- 
teriorate after the brief contact with the 
bitter membrane inside. The fruit is 
crushed, pressed out, settled and 
shipped to us in middle to late summer, 
usually just before the grape harvest.’ 


The Future 
Wofford agrees with Bargetto’s market- 
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ing scheme and anticipates a bright fu- 
ture for fruit wines. “I see it as a special- 
ity item,’ he says, “since there isn’t 
much on the market, and since much of 
it is lesser quality. We view these wines 
as every bit as top quality as Chardon- 
nay or Cabernet Sauvignon.” 

“Until now,’ adds Martin, “we've tried 
to downplay them in order to build up 
the varietal wines. Now we say, yes, we 
make those beautiful fruit wines AND 
these varietals.” & 
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Wp ... for ALL your bottling needs 


FILLER—GRAVITY FILL 


OR LOW VACUUM /LOW PRESSURE DE- 
SIGNS. This high performance filler allows 


for filling-speed adjustment during operation, and 
easy fill-height correction. Simple valve has mini- 


mum number of working parts and seals; filler 


= __valve disassembles quickly for inspection; and 
filling bowl is equipped with electromagnetic float 
andtightcover. Available in twelve to 60 valve 
models, each equipped with 
a 5:1 speed reducer, and gums 
all with optional auto- 4 
matic CIP. 


— SINGLE or 
ROTARY 
CORKER 


CORKS UP TO 330 BPM, according to model select- 
ed: Available with single, four, six, eight, or 12 heads. 
Equipped with iris design jawed cork compressors that 
are quickly accessible for inspection, removal, and 
cleaning. Height and speed are easily adjustable. 


ROTARY 
FOIL 
SPINNER 


AVAILABLE IN 

SEVEN MODELS 

from four to 24 heads for perfect foiling. SS 
lifting pistons with spring absorbers move up 
and down by cam. Height and speed can be 
adjusted quickly. This great spinner foils up 
to 360 BPM, depending on the number of 
heads, and on composition of foil. 


ALL STONE bottling equipment can be run in- 
dependently, or synchronized with other equip- 
ment. All have safety controls and sensors 
timed to their speed-controlled conveyor sys- 
tems so that single or joint operations flow 
smoothly and efficiently. 


REPRESENTED EXCLUSIVELY IN THE U.S.A. BY 


PROCESS ENGINEERS, INC. 
ca a a a rs 
(415) 782-5122 


3329 Baumberg Avenue 
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The Wine Lawyer 


Continued from page 6 


The agenda is simple: select and pro- 
tect. Selecting the brand name is first a 
creative process, then a legal process. 
On the legal side, we take the proposed 
name or names and conduct a search to 
see what other use is being made of 
them or similar names. 

We can conduct a preliminary search 
in five minutes from the office com- 
puter, to see if there is anything already 
registered or in the process of being reg- 
istered. If there is no red light, we have 
professional researchers look farther. 

We evaluate the research results, assess 
the risks, and recommend a course of 
action. Once the proposed trademark is 
selected, we protect it by making the 
earliest possible use of it, including an 
early interstate shipment, and by filing 
for federal registration. 

We recommend buying a watching ser- 
vice that informs you of any new trade- 
mark applications by others that involve 
the same or similar names. We also ad- 
vise that you include trademark main- 
tenance as a budget item. 

That is the model, but what if you are 
already in the marketplace and have 
done none of these things? If you have 


UNiatner s 


Brokers of Premium Grape & Wine Products 


nterwinery Negotiations: 


Patricia A. Schweizer 


Karen R. Mancuso 


s» Premium Varietal Wines 
in Bulk 


» Custom Processing 
Contracts 


a Private Label Wines 


One Gate Six Road 
Building B 
Sausalito, CA 94965 


415 332 8080 


been out there for a while, you may feel 
that you are safe, which is not a valid as- 
sumption. 

If there is a conflicting federally regis- 
tered mark, you are presumed to have 
known about it when you started your 
use. Even if a conflicting mark is not 
federally registered, it may have rights 
in other markets where you would like 
to expand someday. Find out now what 
your rights are so you can plan your 
business accordingly and manage what- 
ever problems may exist. 

We have been talking about brand 
names, but you may have other trade- 
marks worth protecting. Distinctive de- 
signs, slogans and other elements that 
identify your goods can have real value. 
The game is to be distinctive on the 
retail shelf, and you should look into the 
possibility of exclusive ownership of 
anything that helps you in that en- 
deavor. 

One area that interests me is vineyard 
designation. You may find that you have 
promoted a vineyard name on your la- 
bel, perhaps added value to it, only to 
see it appear next year on a competitor’s 
label. There is no reason why you could 
not contract with a grower to use a vine- 
yard name that you own, leaving the 
grower free to use any other vineyard 
name for grapes sold to other wineries. 
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In the area of custom bottling, it is im- 
portant to determine who owns what, 
and very important that you have a 
license in writing to deal in wine bear- 
ing someone else’s trademark. The 
license should include suitable indemni- 
ties against third party trademark 
claims. 

Finally, a developing area for wine is 
the quality mark, and trademarks 
owned in common by a number of 
wineries. The Carneros Quality Alli- 
ance mark is an example. There is no 
reason why a group could not own 
something equivalent to the black 
rooster of Chianti. 


Compliance 

The fifth area is the most frustrating. 
It’s the question of compliance with liq- 
uor law, which usually arises in the area 
of promotion. 

The difficulty here is easy to de- 
scribe. We are subject to a great many 
statutes and regulations whose mean- 
ing is far from clear and whose interpre- 
tations by the regulators are far from 
consistent. If you ask a _ regulator 
whether something you want to do is le- 
gal, you will probably get a good faith 
answer, but there is a tendency to err on 
the side of the negative. 


Continued 
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S-Tech RLS, Inc. 


PO. Box 20188 ¢ San Jose, CA 
408-268-5537 


@ WILLMES PRESSES 


@ AMOS - Stemmer/Crushers, Must Pumps 
Fermentation Tanks 


@ PREMIER - Fillers/Corkers/Cappers/Monobloc 
Counter Pressure Fillers 


@ STRASSBURGER - Filters 


ALSO REPRESENTING 
eG & H STAINLESS 
@ TMCI - Padovan - Filters 
e@ ENOS - Capsule Dispensers 
@ KIESEL - Pumps & Mixers, Stainless Ball Valves 
@ QUENARD - Labelers 
@ MSI Membrane Filter Cartridges 


@ USED EQUIPMENT - All Types!!! 
IN STOCK 


@ IN HOUSE ENGINEERING & PLANT DESIGN 


CAPSULES: PVC - Tin/Lead - Filter Pads 
Corks - Printing Available 


CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-527-0197 


R.L.S. EQUIPMENT CO. INC. 


PO. Box 282 — Egg Harbor City, N.J. 08215 
Phone 609-965-0074 — Telex # 4948053 RLSCO 


STRASSBURGER 
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Freerun 
Continued from page 4 


in France than that produced in California. 

“Our costs are about $1,100 to $1,200 per ton for Chardonnay 
and Pinot noir. Our costs are high, labor is expensive, and our 
yield per acre is low (two to three tons/acre for Pinot noir and 
three to four tons/acre for Chardonnay), so we cannot compete 
at the low end of the domestic champagne market; we have to 
go for quality.” 

Glenora’s Blanc de Blanc currently sells for $11.99. A non- 
vintage Brut and a vintage Tete de Cuvee, when added to the 
line, will be more expensive. 


De you fnow who 


ts the supplier of 
these prestigious 
capsules? 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF 
QUALITY CUSTOM CAPSULES— STOCK 
CAPSULES AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY 
FROM OUR LOCAL WAREHOUSE— 


( j CEBAL INC. SAMPLES ON REQUEST. rece) — ) 
——$_$_$_$$__$ $$ packaging 

23759 Foley Street * Hayward, California 94545 © Tel, (415) 786-3400 © Telefax (19-1) 415 786-9505 

OFFICES IN TORONTO, MONTREAL, VANCOUVER, AND PHILADELPHIA 
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Retreating From Hybrids 

Growers in the Finger Lakes are conservative. In the past, 
they tried to hedge their bet by planting a variety of grapes, but 
relied primarily on hybrids to avoid winter kill. In 1985, 
hundreds of acres of labrusca and hybrid grapes were ripped 
out following the Taylor Wine Company’s refusal to buy any- 
thing but vinifera grapes. Many growers have been pruned out 
of the industry. Those that remain are replanting a good por- 
tion of their land to vinifera varieties. 

“Since 1985, the number of growers in the Finger Lakes has 
been reduced from about 700 to 400, but only about 10% of 
those are serious winegrowers,” claims Gene Pierce, Glenora’s 
vice-president in charge of marketing and grower relations. 

“Production of technically correct wines is important, but it is 
not a great marketing plan,” Gifford states. “The reality of the 
situation is that the Finger Lakes will have hybrid wines for a 
long time. However, the wine industry’s marketing effort must 
lead with vinifera wines, not hybrid wines.” a 


The Wine Lawyer 
Continued from page 40 


In the great majority of cases where a winery wants to do 
something that makes business sense, but has been told it is 
illegal, there is a lawful way to do it. In instances where good 
business requires disagreeing with the regulators, you have to 
be sure you can agree to disagree on a relatively amicable basis. 
Like it or not, you need the good will of these people who did 
not invest in your business but claim the right to participate in 
managing it. 

If a proposed course of action is commercially important to 
you, talk to your legal adviser before you talk to the liquor 
board. It may be lawful, even if specifically forbidden by a 
regulation, as in the case of some retail price promotions in 
California before the Midcal decision. 

In some instances, it will be best to form your judgment and 
then go forward without prior communication with the regula- 
tors. Sometimes it will be advisable to negotiate with them. It 
depends on the individual case. 

The basic point is that we are in a difficult, risky business. If 
you want to do something that can help your business, but 
‘everyone knows’ that it violates some liquor law, take a closer 
look before you abandon the plan. a 


(This column is based on a speech delivered to the Oregon 
Winegrowers Association in July, 1988.) 


NAPA COOPERAGE 


MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS OF SUPERIOR FRENCH OAK BARRELS 
CUSTOM DESIGN UPRIGHTS, OVALS & BARREL REPAIR 


(707) 257-2628 * 849 JACKSON STREET, NAPA, CA 94559, U.S.A. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


ESTATE BOTTLING 
Portable Wine Bottling At Your Winery 
Owner Operated —Quality Service —Sterile Bottling 
2-label Capacity—1500 cs/day—Generator on truck 
Contact: PO Box 338, Rutherford, CA 94573 
707/963-5705 


WINERY FOR SALE 
Peaceful Bend Vineyard 
Steelville, Missouri 
314/961-1999 
PO Box 6743, St. Louis, MO 63144 


Mobile Bottling at Your Winery 
Guaranteed Sterile Bottling. Front and back label 
capability. The only mobile service filling 187ml bottles. 
Quality, professional handling of your wines. For additional 
information, call owner/operator Don Hudson, Chateau Bottlers 
707/963-2323, PO Box 368, Oakville, CA 94562. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: Your story in pictures by the wine specialist. 
Vineyard to glass. Brochure from Fred Lyon, 237 Clara St., 
San Francisco, CA 94107, 415/974-5645. 


Time to Step Down 
One of Washington’s oldest wineries offered for limited time. 
Stock, equipment, inventory and real estate come to 
more than asking price of $750,000. Video available. 
Anderson—PO Box 427, Bingen, WA 98605. 


PHOTOGRAPHER On-location or studio for advertising, 
brochures, or editorial display. Extensive stock photos. 
Scott Clemens, Sand Dollar Photographic Studio, 
740 Stetson St., Moss Beach, CA 94038, 415/728-5389. 


Dictionary for Winemakers and Viticulturists 
English to French, French to English, 600 items, 
$5.00 plus 6% tax for California orders. 
Order on PW&V Bookshelf envelope. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


Don’t miss one issue of 
PRACTICAL WINERY & VINEYARD 


Wine East 


The lively magazine that keeps you up-to-date 
on the news of grapes and wine in Eastern 
North America. 


With 325 wineries located between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Atlantic Coast, wine professionals and consumers 
are discovering the importance of keeping informed about 
this rapidly expanding wine region. Published bi-monthly, 
Wine East contains winery profiles, in-depth features on 
Eastern grapes, wine and winemaking, and human interest 
stories centering around Eastern wine people. 


Subscription rate: $15.00 for one year ($20.00 in 
Canada and overseas, payable in U.S. funds) 


Write for a free sample and/or a list of other publications 
available about the Eastern wine industry. 


L & H Photojournalism 
620 North Pine Street 
Lancaster, PA 17603 Eastern Wine Publications 
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NOW available in the USA 
Wine publications from Australia: 


Proceedings of the 6th Australian Wine 
Industry Conference, 1986 Australian Wine 
Research Institute. 

280pp-$32.00 


From the 

Australian Society of Viticulture & Oenology: 
Chemicals in the Vineyard, 1985 
111pp-$17.50 

Coonawarra Viticulture, 1983 
63pp-$11.00 

Fermentation Technology, 1982 
94pp-$11.00 

Grape Quality: Assessment from 
Vineyard to Juice Preparation, 1981 
77pp-$11.00 

Aspects of Grapevine Improvement 
in Australia, 1986 

124pp-$17.50 

Irrigation, Salinity and Grape Quality, 1984 
83pp-$14.00 

Malolactic Fermentation, 1984 
143pp-$14.00 

Physical Stability of Wine, 1985 
130pp-$14.00 

Production of Sparkling Wine by 
the Methode Champenoise, 1985 
168pp-$14.00 

Vine Nutrition, 1987 

116pp-$19.00 


To Order: Add 6% sales tax and $3.00 
handling per order. Checks or money 
orders should be made payable to 
Practical Winery Vineyard and sent to 
PWV Bookshelf, 15 Grande Paseo 
San Rafael, CA 94903. 


WINE BOTTLES BOUGHT & SOLD 
GLASS STERILIZATION 
NEW CARTONS & DIVIDERS 


ENCORE! 
(415) 234-5670 


860 So. 19th Street, Richmond, CA 94804 


VILTER OWNERS 


Order your compressor parts from PRP and you'll 
save. Plus you'll receive 12/18 month guaranteed 
top quality PRP manufactured parts. 


Call 415-887-4105 
Overnight delivery available 


POWER REFRIGERATION 
PARTS CO. 


3466 Arden Road, Hayward, CA 94545 
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Engineering 


Winery Water & Wastewater Planning, 
Design & Construction 
Management Services 


Engineering specialties include 
wastewater recycling and system expansions. 


Over 30 years experience in the design of water, 
wastewater, wastewater solids and utilities systems. 
Domestic and overseas experience with wineries 
producing table wines and sparkling wines with 
production capacities from 5,000 to 2,000,000 cases. 


Excellent in-house database on process 
water use of all sizes of wineries. 

Obtain your utility design services from 
someone who knows the wine industry. 


Storm Engineering 


15 Main Street — PO Box 681 
Winters, CA 95694 
707/795-3506 


Certified Grapevines 


Premium Quality Vinifera and Hybrids 


Protect your vineyard investment by planting 

your vineyards with premium quality virus-tested 
certified grapevines and rooted cuttings from 
Schloss Tucker-Ellis. : 

We offer a complete selection of benchgrafted 
vinifera grapevines propagated from premium 
clonal selections which have demonstrated 

Superior performance in our winery and vineyards. 
In addition, our vines are propagated only 

from virus-tested rootstock and scionwood cuttings. 
Rootstocks include Oppenheim S04, Kober 5BB, 
Couderc 3309, Richter 110, Riperia gloire and any 
other requested rootstock. 

We also provide a large selection of French Hybrids 
and table grapes. We can ship vines throughout the 
United States, and will custom-graft any variety. 


Hubert Tucker 


Schloss Tucker-Ellis Vineyards 

RD 1, Box 340 

Waterford, VA 22190 

703/882-3375 (Nursery) 703/882-3624 (Winery) 


Tasting Room Supplies 


Largest selection and 

lowest wholesale prices on: 

e Glassware 

© Corkscrews 

e Wine Racks 

© Books & Posters 

e Gift Items 

America’s oldest and largest tasting room supplier 
since 1938. Featuring: 24% Lead Crystal Stemware, 
(American-made by St. George) and Libby wine 
glasses imprinted to your specs. Wine Cellars and 
cooling units, marketing consultation. Showroom: 


The Wine Appreciation Guild 


155 Connecticut Street 
San Francisco, CA 94107 
415/864-1202 / 800/242-9462 
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Lab Analysis and Supplies 


Analytical Equipment and Winery Chemicals, 
Fining Agents, Malolactic Bacteria and Yeast 
are available. 


Winemaking Consultation and Classes — 


Please inquire about upcoming classes and 
consultation tours in California and the U.S.A. 
Topics include: Making Cellaring Decisions, 
Sensory Effects of Wine Spoilage, Sensory 
Evaluation, Microbial Spoilage of Wine, 
Microbiological Testing for Small Wineries, 
Microscopic Identification of Wine Microbes 
and Sediments, Evaluating and Treating Wine 
Defects. 


The Wine Lab 


477 Walnut St. 

Napa, CA 94559 

Order Phone Machine: 707/224-7905 
Lab/Office: 707/224-7903 


Electrical Engineering 


Complete electrical design services for new and 
exisiting winery facilities. Preparation of draw- 
ings and specifications for the following areas: 


— Main Service Design 

— High and Low Voltage Distribution Systems 

— Heating, Ventilation, and Air Conditioning 
Power and Control 

— Tank Lighting and Valve Control 

— Micro-processor Control of Crushing, 
Pressing, and Tank Refrigeration Operation 

— Computer Grade Power Supplies 

— Refrigeration Power and Control 

— Motor and Pump Control 

— Bottling Line Control 

— Well and Waste Water Pumping Systems 

— Office and Warehouse Lighting and 
Power Distribution 


Oneto & Arthur Engineering, Inc. 


922 N. Center Street — PO. Box 967 
Stockton, CA 95201 
209/464-4775 


Cooperage 


Premium Quality Wine Barrels 
French Oak and American Oak 


Independent Stave is a third-generation cooperage. 
Total commitment to our customers’ satisfaction has 
made us the largest barrel producer in the world. 

e We offer: 

e French oak and American oak of the finest quality. 
e Shaping and toasting over an open oak wood fire. 
¢ Selection of grain coarseness and toast levels. 

e 200 and 225 liter barrel capacity. 

Look for our new wine barrel store/service center at: 
4391 Broadway Drive and Hwy 29, Napa Junction, CA 
Check our cooperage rates and find out how much 
money you can save! 

Let Independent Stave fill your French oak 

and American oak wine barrel needs. 


Independent Stave Company 


1078 S. Jefferson, PO Box 104 
Lebanon, MO 65536 ¢ 417/588-4151 


Cooperage 


Barrel Shaving and Retoasting, 
Tank Assembly, Cooperage Repair 


Over ten years experience has given use the reputa- 
tion for the finest barrel shaving. Barrel 

Builder's router-cut method removes spent oak and 
tartrates to expose a clean, fresh surface. We can 
retoast the barrels over an oak fire and our 

mobile equipment allows us to easily set up at 

your winery. It makes good economic sense to add 
extra life to your existing cooperage. 


Call us to find out how reasonable our rates are. 


Broken staves or leaking cooperage? We provide 
expert repairs with the proper woods. 


New wood tanks or used, we do assembly and 
disassembly to your complete satisfaction. 


Your complete full service cooperage! 
Barrel Builders, Inc. 


1085 Lodi Lane 
St. Helena, CA 94574 
707/963-7914 


Drip Irrigation, 
Sprinklers and Pumping 


We design, engineer and install sprinkler 
frost protection systems, drip irrigation 
systems and irrigation pumping stations. 


We can survey your project and design a system 
that fits in with your agricultural practices. 

We economically engineer the pipe-sizing for 
your watering project to require the minimum 
pumping horsepower. Our systems are engineered 
to achieve the greatest uniformity and efficiency 
of water application. 


We can provide a water distribution uniformity 
evaluation of existing drip irrigation systems. 

Only top-quality products are supplied. 

We can supply a watering system that is designed 
to meet your needs and perform reliably 

with the equipment we install for the entire 
lifetime of your crop. 


The Water Works 


647 Trancas St., Napa, CA 
707/257-6633 


Cooperage 


Well crafted, high quality, imported 
Slavonian Oak Barrels from Yugoslavia now 
available in all regular sizes. 

Expert Barrel Service provided. 

Contact us and find out how reasonable 

Our prices are! : 


Wine-Supply Oregon, Inc. 


2758 N.E. Broadway 
Portland, OR 97232 
Tel: (503) 287-2624 


and 


SAGA U.S.A., Inc. 


30815 S. Wall Street 
Colton, OR 97017 
Tel: 503/824-4600 
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Winning Profits with Guerrilla Marketing 


Be Sure To Aim At Your Three Markets 


Let’s make one concept very clear: you 
have three target audiences, three dis- 
tinct markets. Every winery does and al- 
ways will. 

Your largest market yields the lowest 
profits. The second largest market yields 
the second lowest profits. The smallest 
market yields the highest profits—by a 
large margin, if you do things right. 

Your largest market, the one to which 
the smallest percentage of your market- 
ing budget should be devoted, is the 
universe —everyone everywhere. This 
means everyone of legal drinking age in 
your marketing area who might possi- 
bly be a potential consumer. A good rule 
of thumb is to assign 10% of your mar- 
keting budget to upgrade members of 
this segment into your second market. 

Your second market is your prospects. 
These are valuable people indeed, so 
valuable that you should allocate 30% of 
your budget to them (a rule of thumb 
that applies to most businesses). 

Who are your prospects? They are the 
consumers within your marketing area 
who already are purchasing and enjoy- 
ing wines—but not your wines. Your 
prime mission here is to move members 
of the second market into your first mar- 
ket, and bless every member of it. 

That first market, the smallest and 
most profitable, are your customers. 
Treat them like the precious commodi- 
ties they are. Pamper them. Communi- 
cate with them. Devote 60% of your 
marketing budget toward earning their 
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LABORATORIES 


| 
Pay 


ANALYTICAL SERVICES TO THE ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE INDUSTRY 


lel ft S Laboratories provide a complete spectrum of analytical 
services to the wine, distilled spirits, and brewing industries. We are 
committted to assist our clents with a level of expertise, reliability, 
technical capability, and objectivity unmatched among independent 


laboratories serving the alcoholic beverage industries. 


ETS Laboratories «1204 Church Street : St. Helena, CA 94574 


Jay Conrad Levinson 


loyalty. The only people who deserve 
treatment as special as you give your 
employees are your customers. 

Don't forget, these valued consumers: 

1) know how to get to your winery, 
how to contact you, and how good your 
wines are; 

2) are likely to transform themselves 
into repeat customers, one of your favor- 
ite forms of life on earth; 

3) may refer your wines to friends and 
associates, enthusiastically spreading 
the word-of-mouth marketing you so 
richly deserve. 

Faithful customers are worth far more 
than their weight in gold. Non-guerrilla 
marketers think that marketing ends 
when the sale has been made. Hard 
working guerrillas know that’s when 
marketing begins. Anyone can sell a 
consumer once, but it takes a true blue 
marketing pro to sell a person—and 
their friends and relatives—again and 
again, making them, in effect, valuable 
(but unpaid) members of the winery 
sales staff. 

That’s why it makes sense to devote a 
whopping 60% of your budget to com- 
municating with customers. The overall 
effect is to decrease your marketing bud- 
get, because your customer list is free. 
You need not invest in mass media 
marketing—a simple letter, card, or 
phone call will do as long as you make 
contact on a regular basis. 

If you earn a $30.00 net profit on every 
case of wine sold, a customer might only 


represent a $30.00 profit to you. Yet 
when you consider the length of time 
you plan to be selling wine, the length of 
your relationship with a customer, the 
repeat sales that customer represents 
over the lifetime of that relationship, 
and the referral sales (and their referral 
sales) over, say, a 20-year period, you 
can see that each customer represents a 
potential profit in the six-figure range — 
hardly a number to ignore. 

A winery’s customers are not only con- 
sumers, but restaurants, liquor stores, 
chain outlets, hotels, cruise ships, etc. 
These entities are entitled to the same 
special treatment you afford individual 
customers. 

If you have a brand new winery, the 
guideline of investing 10% of marketing 
funds in the universe, 30% in prospects, 
and 60% in customers might not apply. 
However, the following general princi- 
ple, which all guerrilla marketers have a 
sacred obligation to implement, cer- 
tainly does: 

Move members of the universe into 
the ranks of prospects; convert prospects 
into customers; and market to those cus- 
tomers with energy, consistency, and 
love. a 


(Jay Conrad Levinson is the author of 
Guerrilla Marketing (Houghton Mifflin) 
and the publisher of The Guerrilla Market- 
ing System & Newsletter, available by calling 
1-800-621-0851, ext. 140.) 


Telephone 707-963-4806 Telex 6502699293MC/ FAX 707-963-1054 
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Glycol, ammonia, freon etc. 
We'll give you the cold facts. 


When it comes to keeping cool there are many options and the correct 
choice could save you up to 40% in operating costs each year. 


Most companies involved in wine refrigeration sell a glycol system. That's 
all. You shouldn't expect them to present an unbiased view of the alterna- 
tives with which they cannot serve you. 


PRC custom designs every type of system, from the smallest chiller to the 
largest computer aided direct refrigerant tank farm—and everything else in 
between. 


We will help you compare the alternatives, then you make the choice that’s 
right for you. Get the collective engineering staff experience of over 150 
years and the support of the company that helped to shape California's 
wine making industry for over 30 years. 


Call Mark Curtis or Ken Solberg for an appointment to talk about your 
special project. 


INDUSTRIAL REFRIGERATION 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
EQUIPMENT — FULL SYSTEMS FABRICATION — MAINTENANCE 
24 HOUR SERVICE NETWORK 


POWER REFRIGERATION CO. - 3466 ARDEN ROAD, HAYWARD, CA 94545 = 415/887-4105 


THE COLD PROFESSIONALS 


COLONNA, FARRELL: DESIGN ASSOCIATES 


Case Study #2 ; - aa 
The.Glen Ellen Proprietor’s their marketing aspirations, and 
Reserve Package formulated the beginnings of the 
lean eemcinne tines Re Glen Ellen image,’ recalls Farrel! 
John Farrell mening BenZiger Creating this image meant 
family at net rustic and neglected designing a memorable logo/signa- 
WIRGTy IO ae ture, fitting it into a unique curved 
Seer! noe el early window shape and then refining the 
ID HENS ie O Tage e ee ON winery environment to illustrate the 
atime wiih IV s Walltor ) Family iT Was warmth and richness of the winery 
al Mnese Vv sis that I leon 1ed Gout sxperience. Glen Ellen has built 
the Benzigers, their winemaking, on its image to realize a successful 
family winery popular with Customers 
and growers alike. ‘Its user-friendly 
the labeling, the whole package |s 


Graysmarsh Chevalier 


Maurice et Charles 


1335 Main Street Saint Helena, California 94574 


very appealing, says the corporate 
buyer for the new Liquor Bam 

The numbers soeak for them- 
selves. From a start of 6,450 cases In 
1982, this Sonoma County winery has 
grown fo 1.5 million cases last year 
and will probably fop 2.5 million 
cases IN 1988 


“An effective 
and successful 
design must seize 
the essential 
features that set 
a company apart 
and translate 
these into 
memorable visual 
images. When this 
takes place, the 
uniqueness of 

a company is 
captured in the 
uniqueness of 

the design? 


SAINT HELENA 
SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK 

LOS ANGELES 


Gloria Ferrer 


(707) 963-2077 


